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listless and apathetic class becomes alert and enthusiastic. 


in many schools with the best results :— 


Carter’s Nature Study with Common Things . 
Cloth, 12mo, 150 pages, with illustrations. 
Comstock’s Wild Flowers Which Blossom in April 
and May Per copy, 25 cents 


Per package of five pupils’ books, including one 
teacher’s book $1.25 


Overton & Hill’s Nature 


Study, . s - 40 cents 
Cloth, 12mo, 142 pages, 
with illustrations. 


Abbott’s A Boy On a 
Farm . ‘ - 45 cents 


Cloth, 12mo, 182 pages, 
withillustrations. For 
third or fourth years. 


Bartlett’s Animals at Home P > - 45 cents 


Cloth, 12mo, 172 pages, with illustrations. For 
third or fourth years. 


Beebe & Kingsley’s First Year Nature Reader _—. 35 cents 


Cloth, 12mo, 154 pages, with colored plates and 
illustrations, For first year. 


Bradish’s Stories of Country Life .. . . 40 cents 
Cloth, 12mo, 170 pages, with illustrations. For 
third or fourth years. 

Dana’s Plants and Their Children .  . 


Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages, with illustrations. 
JSourth to sixth years. 


- 60 cents 












- 65 cents 
For 





The following books are admirably adapted to interest your pupils in nature, and have been used 


Holder’s Half Hours 
with the Lower 
Animals - « 66 cents 
Cloth, 12mo, 236 pages, with illustrations. 
Sifth to eighth years, 

Holder’s Stories of Animal life. .  . 
Cloth, 12mo, 261 pages, with illustrations. 
fourth or fifth years. 

Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors . 
Cloth, 12mo, 214 pages, with illustrations. 
third or fourth years. 

Monteith’s Some Useful Animals. .. 
Cloth, 12mo, 232 pages, with illustrations. 
third or fourth years. 

Needham’s Outdoor Studies ge erg 
Cloth, 12mo, 90 pages, with illustrations. 
Jifth to seventh years. 

Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends . 50 cents 
Cloth, 12me, 197 pages, 
withillustrations. For 
third or fourth years. 

Stokes’s Ten Common 

Trees . .  .~ 40 cents 


Cloth, 12mo, 108 pages, 
with illustrations. For 
third or fourth years. 


Walker’s Our Birds and Their Nestlings . 


Rm, THE STUDY OF NATURE 


A Schoolroom Problem and Its Solution 


Are your pupils ever listless and indifferent? Do you find them at times restless, inclined to 
whisper, to play, to do anything, in short, but work? Are not others of your pupils dull and apathetic 
—to whom study of any sort is the hardest kind of drudgery and whose interest you strive in vain to 
arouse? Have you eversought tointerest these children in nature? Perhaps if asked, they would say 
that they have little liking for nature study, but once get them interested in nature and these same 
children would forget their dinners in watching a new flower or plant. Let them once really see an 
insect, a plant, or even the commonest weed, and you will be astonished to find how quickly the 
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- 60 cents 


Cloth, 12mo, 208 pages, with colored plates and 
illustrations. For fourth to seventh years. 
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TEACHERS EASTER HOLIDAY 
TOUR TO WASHINGTON Pears’ Soap fur- 


LEAVES NEW YORK APRIL 9, 1906 nishes all the skin 
Round Trip Rates $12.00 or $14.50 


From New York and Brooklyn according to hotel selected. needs, except water. 


ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES Just how it 
THREE DAYS OF EDUCATIONAL SIGHTSEEING 


For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket Agents, 342 or 860 cleanses, softens 
Fulton St., Brooklyn, or C. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 Fifth | 
Ave., New York. and freshens the 
J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


Passenger Traffic Manager. General Passenger Agent. | delicate skin-fabric, 


takes longer to ex- 











INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL P=2!'=2 x0 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY “msm” tience. Use a cake. 





Joun A. Hatt, President Henry M. Patwwies, Vice-President | Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
Wx. W. McCuencg, 2d Vice-President Wma. H. Saraeant, Secretary | 

December 31, 1905 
ASSETS . « « e« «+ $40,082,953 SURPLUS ° ao Nie $3,366,374 | | 


LIABILITIES. * «+ « « 36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE . 195,058,250 | 


Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policybolders in 
DEATH GLAIMS.. . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED. . $4,847,531, 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND GREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012, (17 
THE : GILMAN : RENEWABLE : COPY : BOOKS 


Copies—Vertical or Simplified Slant as Preferred | 


The three essential parts—copies, paper, binding—detachable so that either may | 
be bought separately. 

Thereby a great saving in the expense as well as great educational advantages in | 
the manner of using. 

oe gone copies, more paper, and double the writing space of the ordinary copy | | 

00 

o The need is not so much for better copies as it is for a better use of those we | 
have.’’—But the Gilman Renewable Copy-Book gives both—better copies and | 
a better way of using copies. | 
Do not fail to examine this new departure in means of instruction in penmanship. | 
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THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY | Premier 
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TRANSLATIONS \ Better ask about it to-day. 
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cation. It is now in its sixteenth year and has numerous subscribers in every State 
of the Union. Its great value is this: it carries the student forward each year | Normal School of Gymnastics 
through a Systematic Course in Pedagog By. 

It contains 80 pages in each issue an presents monthly a leading article from 


some distinguished American educator. A year’s reading in this periodical is MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Vol. LXXII. 


For the Week Ending March 81, 1906. 


No. 13 


OssIAN LANG, Editor. 


Working in the Light. 


On my way from Purdue university to Indian- 
apolis, last month, I ran across a friend I had not 
seen for several years. He had been addressing a 
farmers’ institute at Frankfort, Indiana, and was 
full of enthusiasm over the hopeful outlook for 
scientific farming. The best evidence of the awaken- 
ing of the farmers to the demands of the times, he 
saw in their readiness to subscribe for the best farm 
papers. Not so very long ago the farmers who 
looked about for suggestions as to how to improve 
in knowledge of their occupation were scarce. The 
majority labored only with their hands. Brains 
were supposed to merely make a man idle. Those 
were the days when the homesteads were abandoned 
because ‘‘farming no longer pays.” The pioneers 
in the scientific study of agriculture were regarded 
as faddists who wanted to reduce farming to a 
sedentary occupation. The “practical” farmers, as 
the self-satisfied ones styled themselves, did have to 
admit, however, as time went on, that “‘them air 
scientific fellers’”’ did do some things better and got 
better returns from the land. 

To-day the slogan is ‘‘back to the farm!” The 
rush to the cities has practically ceased. Farming 
is respected as a profession offering splendid oppor- 
tunities to those who want to make a thoro study 
of it. Of course, there are still many farmer Know- 
alls just as there are teacher Know-alls, who can see 
no advantage in reading the ideas of the thoughtful 
and gathering in the experiences of the successful. 
But their days are numbered. The reading farmer 
who utilizes the advice of the best farmers will as 
surely win out as the reading teacher is now occupy- 
ing all the best positions. My Indiana friend says 
he would not trust a hog to a farmer who is not 
studying to advance in the science and art of farm- 
ing. What shall we say of teachers who do not 
endeavor to know what is best for the children en- 
trusted to their educational care? Miserable hire- 
lings they are. They will have much to answer for 
on the great day of reckoning. 


James L. Hughes has been school inspector of 
Toronto for about thirty-five years. He is univer- 
sally respected and beloved and stands near the top 
as a leader among the school superintendents of all 
America. He combines in an unusual way the qual- 
ities which make up an ideal educator and adminis- 
trator of school affairs. He is perhaps best known 
for his great pioneer work in the dissemination of 
Froebelian ideas. For manual and physical train- 
ing, too, he has done yeoman service. He has been 
for many years an inspiring and uplifting force. His 
love of children has kept him so youthful that for a 
third of a century he has been reckoned among the 
a school superintendents. May he never grow 
old! 

It was a joy to see him step to the platform at 
Louisville to protest vigorously against every excuse 
for corporal punishment in the schools. ‘I ask no 
boy to respect me more than I respect him” was one 
of his telling hits. There is a whole lecture on school 
management in that remark. 


F.lection Ethics. 


Dr. Stratton D. Brooks has been elected as super- 
intendent of Boston. If it is true that he has 
accepted the election he has placed himself in a very 
unenviable position. It was distressing enough to 
see him dodge the conscience issue when the offer 
first came to him. There was some hope, however, 
that on thinking the matter over he would do the 
only strictly honorable thing to be done under the 
circumstances. A more sensitive man would have 
promptly declined the no doubt very flattering 
honor. Cleveland has scarcely recovered from the 
excitement attending the election of a new super- 
intendent. Now the stir is to begin all over again. 
One thought of the children in the schools should 
have sufficed to keep Dr. Brooks at the post he had 
voluntarily assumed. It was ungenerous enough 
for the Boston school board to elect him after per- 
mitting him to go to Cleveland only a few short weeks 
ago. People are not astonished at seeing boards 
of education disregard fine points of honorable deal- 
ing. But they do expect a would-be leader of teach- 
ers to be possessed of a larger amount of sensitive- 


ness. 

The election of Dr. Brooks to the Cleveland super- 
intendency was a high honor. Men of national 
reputation were among the candidates for the posi- 
tion. His own reputation was limited to Boston. 
When he accepted the place he assumed the respon- 
sibility to consecrate himself wholly to the upbuilding 
of the educational welfare of Cleveland. He realized 
this to some extent when he entered upon his new 
duties, to judge from some of his public utterances at 
that time. He was delighted to find that the super- 
intendent of the schools of Cleveland is not a mere 
clerk of the board, as at Boston, but the real head of 
the school system. And now he is ready to return 
to the land of Goshen. No doubt the temptation to 
yield to the Boston invitation was great. It meant 
returning to home grounds and to friends. Probably 
Boston held out, too, greater permanancy of position. 
Nevertheless, if Dr. Brooks had been the kind of man 
I thought he was he would not have succumbed. 

The struggle to establish teaching upon a profes- 
sional basis is difficult enough without experiences 
such as these. When people in high position show 
themselves so lacking in the finer professional feel- 
ings, what shall we say of those in more modest 
places? However, there is no cause for discourage- 
ment. I can tell of several cases where superinten- 
dents of prominence displayed a degree of profes- 
sional honor that approached heroism. There is 
Superintendent Kendall, of Indianapolis, for exam- 
ple. A few years ago he was under consideration for 
one of the most desirable school superintendencies 
in the East. There was absolutely no doubt that he 
could be elected without a dissenting vote if he 
wanted the place. He had at that time held the 
superintendency at Indianapolis long enough so that 
none would have regarded the board which wanted 
him as doing a tactless thing in calling him away 
from his post. When Mr. Kendall was informed of 
the situation he requested that his name be with- 
drawn. He explained that his board of education 


1Copyrighted, 1906, by A. 8. Barnes & Co, 
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had supported him so liberally in everything pro- 
posed by him that he felt he would do wrong to leave 
them in the midst of the working out of important 
problems. A fine sense of honor suck as this is, 
fortunately, more characteristic of our educational 
leaders than the lack of it. 

It was pretty well known for some time that the 
Boston board would elect Superintendent Brooks. 
But few people were willing to believe that he would 
really accept. The general opinion was, in fact, that 
che would decline and that the election would then go 
to Supervisor Burke, who is an excellent schoolman. 
This expected result would have been far more 
agreeable to record than the actual one. Too bad!“ 

6S 


Dr. A. P. Marble---In Memoriam. 


The death of Dr. Albert Prescott Marble on March 
25, has removed from our midst one who for many 
years was a prominent figure in the National Educa- 
tional Association. He served twice as president of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, was presi- 
dent of the department of superintendence, and presi- 
dent of the National Educational Association. He 
was a native of Maine, and was educated at Bowdoin 
college and Colby university. He taught school in 
Maine and Wisconsin, and later became principal of 
the high school at Worcester, Massachusetts, whence 
he was, in 1868, advanced to the superintendency 
of the Worcester schools. He occupied the latter 
place until 1894; when he was made head of the 
Omaha school system. From Omaha he came east, 
and ten years ago was elected as assistant superin- 
tendent in the New York city school system. In his 
best years he did splendid work, especially in school 
hygiene, and lines of secondary education. Socially 
he was genial and companionable. His keen wit 
and cheery disposition made him friends everywhere. 

On the evening of March 24, just one day before 
Dr. Marble’s death; Associate Supt. Clarence E. 
Meleney, announced the serious illness of his colleague 
to the Graduates’ Club, and paid this fitting tribute 
to the work of the distinguished schoolman who has 
gone to his eternal rest: 

“Albert Prescott Marble was born in Vassalboro, 
Maine, in 1838. He was graduated with honor from 
Colby, then Waterville college, in the class of 1861. 
He was a member of the Chi Chapter of the Zeta Psi 
fraternity. He began teaching early in life, and has 
had a most successful and distinguished career as 
professor of mathematics, principal of high schools 
and academies, and as superintendent of schools. 
For twenty-five years he was superintendent of 
schools in Worcester, Mass.; and was recognized as one 
of the most eminent of the schoolmen of the country, 
always taking an important place in educational 
conventions, both state and national, and contribut- 
ing valuable literature on the subject of education 
in the form of addresses, reports, and magazine 
articles. He is the author of one of the volumes of 
the International Education Series, edited by United 
States Commissioner Harris. In 1888-9 he was 
president of the National Educational Association. 

“In 1896,’Dr. Marble was elected to the Board of 
Superintendents in the City of New York, in com- 
petition with a large number of experienced educators 
of the country. The election of Dr. Marble was a 
credit to the New York -board of education, and was 
the means of hastening the establishment of high 
schools in this city. Dr. Marble’s knowledge of high 
school work, and his wide acquaintance with high 
school principals and teachers qualified him in an 
eminent degree to undertake the work of organizing 
this department of the schools. This has been his 


chief concern, tho he has devoted much attention to 
the elementary schools, He has always been an 
intelligent and sympathetic advocate of the pro- 
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gressive yet conservative development of the school 
system. He tooka large measure of every important 
problem, realizing the breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of its relations. He was not easily disturbed by 
delay, but abided his time; and was hopeful of per- 
manent results. He was blessed with an even tem- 
per, and was seldom ruffled or irritated by apenten 
or criticism. He always had absolute confidence in 
his associates, respected the opinions of others, and 
co-operated unhesitatingly and loyally in every 
undertaking of importance. He made friends every- 
where, and was always a welcome guest in social and 
educational circles. 

‘Dr. Marble was one of the founders of the Grad- 
uates’ Club of New York city, an organization of 
college and university men representing in its mem- 
bership over eighty institutions of higher education 
in this country and abroad. He was, from its in- 
ception, one of the Board of Governors and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Relations with Col- 
leges. He was associated with many organizations 
of school men, including those engaged in public and 
private institutions. 

“Dr. Marble has been a member of the Colby 
Alumni Association and one year its president. He 
has been a firm and substantial supporter of the 
college on the Kennebec, and has been beloved and 
honored by all its friends. He will be remembered 
with the kindest and warmest affection by all who 
have known him throughout the country.” 


S63 
Dr. MacNamara on Education in England. 


Dr. MacNamara, member of parliament and editor 
of the London Schoolmaster, expressed his views of 
the amendment of the English Education Act quite 
freely in an address delivered early in March. He 
began by stating that he should make any state- 
ments he might give entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. He had absolutely no knowledge of the 
government’s intentions, except, of course, that they 
were pledged to shape their policy so as to secure full 
public control and the abolition of religious tests for 
teachers. 

As to machinery, he thought the bill ought to in- 
clude a clause which would enable any locality to 
revert to the school board system, or to sub-divide 
its area, or to increase the membership of its munici- 

al council, by the agency of Provisional Order. In 
ndon, the machinery of the Act of 1903 had re- 
sulted in hopeless chaos, out of which had emerged 
the most impregnable bureaucratism. As to finance, 
they ought to see that the local rate was equalized as 
far as possible. Government grants for education 
ought to be dispensed on a sliding scale, which would 
have due regard to the burdens of the poorer areas. 

With regard to the dual system of ‘‘provided” and 
‘‘non-provided” schools, that should be entirely 
swept away. The “non-provided” schools should 
be transferred under a lease and fair rental to the 
local authority; and the teachers and managers of 


-all existing ‘‘non-provided” schools should come 


entirely under the direction of that authority. All 
schools would thus become ‘‘provided” schools. 

People talked as if this thrust Bible teaching upon 
the schools. It did nothing of the sort. It left the 
widest discretion ‘to the local authority. It provided 
for the withdrawal of children; and sitnply'said that 
if there was to be religious instruction in the school, 
that instruction must not*contain any ‘‘religious 
catechism or religious formulary which is distinctive 
of’any particular denomination.” That, he believed, 
would satisfy the great bulk of the parents. 





Where the people take a virile interest in the com- 
mon schools,'the pot hunting politician finds med- 
dling with educational affairs very unprofitable. 
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Training in Initiative. 
By CoLIN A. Scott, Boston. 


Dr. Colin A. Scott, Professor of Psychology in the Boston 
normal school, spoke-to the New York City Teachers’ Art 
Club on Monday, March 19th. His address was on “training 
in initiative,’ and he illustrated it with many interesting 
lantern slides, showing children at work at different occupa- 
tions connected with school-room interests. He said in part: 


Training in initiative cannot mean a struggle of 
catch who catch can. — plenty of such cheap 
initiative already in the world. Mere individualism 
and laissez faire has run rampant for a century. Let 
every one do what he wants, may come to mean that 
no one can do what he,wants,—no, not even the 
unfortunate leader, boss, or master of millions. 
Egoism is really an illusion, a fact that does not pre- 
vent its being feltgandgacted on. The emphasis, 
therefore, must be placed on the training. The 
illusion of mere individualism must be trained out 
ofjinitiative. This is a thing the world,is always doing 
on its own collossal scale. Education must, in its 
preventive and smaller way, divine this world pro- 
cess, and supply saving substitutes for it. Educa- 
tion must give a man of twenty-five the convictions 
that he would not otherwise get till fifty. Educa- 
tion gives a man a chance to get ahead of the game. 

Without doubt the initiative of the future is to be 
an organized initiative,—that is, the initiative of 
every individual must be dovetailed into the initia- 
tive of every other. This has always been the way 
of the world, only people did not realize it. They 
substituted for this plain truth the illusion of Egoism. 
Training in initiative will be training in the power to 
organize. This means two sides,—leaders and 
followers. At the highest level, both followers and 
leaders are voluntary, and in a democratic com- 
munity, at least, the majority of followers must be 
voluntary. More than this, in a democracy, the 
follower of to-day may be the leader of to-morrow, 
or he may be follower in one thing, leader in another. 
Every properly educated citizen ought to know how 
to lead as well as to follow, and ought to know how 
to follow as well as to lead. There is no place in life 
that does not call for both capacities. -If we are 
going to have organization, the leader must be able 
to think out the exact mental, moral, and physical 
position of the followers. He can not do this except 
on a basis of experience. It is an old saying, that in 
order to be able to command, one must be able to 
obey. But the reverse is equally true, and more 
necessary at present to be realized pedagogically,— 
namely, in order to obey, one must be able to com- 
mand. Here, of course, I am speaking of human 
beings,—human beings who think and feel, not 
mere machines, ordered out by battalions as food 
for powder, or unthinking tools of trade for ruthless 
money-makers. 

If we are to train co-operative, organized initia- 
tive in the schools, we must find, first of all, oppor- 
tunity for leadership among the pupils of the school 
in the subjects and in the work which it is the busi- 
ness of the school to aS To say that oppor- 
tunity for leadership can be found on the street and 
playground is to say generally that it can grow u 
roperly without the help and guidance of adult 
_dueators; but even if the teacher co-operates on 
the playground, ‘ the mene DTH world of, the 
school-room is sacrificed if proper leadership be not 
found here also. It is only when work is construc- 
tive, productive, and expressive that the best oppor- 
tunities for leadership can be found. 

To be constructive, a child must have an idea of 
what he wants to do. He'’must plan it out. As he 
does this, he will re-adapt his plan to the actual 
circumstances. In order to carry out his idea, he 
will need material, time, and the help of others. He 
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should go to others and,try to get their help and 
co-operation. In doing this and in expressing his 
ideas to them, he will make still further adaptations: 
The idea, at first in the brain of one, has become 
social and a bond.among a number. The wills are 
co-ordinated around a common purpose. They use 
their intelligence in differentiating themselves, so 
that each does the thing for which he is most fit. 

They stake themselves on the issue, and feel them- 
selves measured by the success of what they produce 
and show to the rest of the people not in the group. 
They thus labor to express their ideas, not simply by 
words, but by the actual production of things thought 
to be,worth while. 

This is not merely theoretical. Children can do 
this kind of thing. In a grade room I have known 
as many as thirty-nine groups to be going during the 
year, each organized for different purposes and by 
different leaders. Among these were groups for 


~building, for writing and acting plays, for drawing, 


for printing, for reading stories, for singing, for 
cooking, for studying flowers, for studying ants, for 
photographing, etc., etc. Whereas this kind of 
organized group work has been successfully under- 
taken for the last six or seven years, it has come out 
in a similar way, and has shown that children are 
capable, for a limited portion of their day, of taking 
hold and organizing their work. 

Some of these groups fail. They are bound to 
fail. If some did not fail, one could be sure the 
children themselves were not the real organizers and 
leaders, but the teacher. In this work the teacher’s 
place is that of adviser. There should be no pun- 
ishment for unsuccessful projects, except the morti- 
fication of seeing them fail. Only such plans as the 
children have at heart and have well thought 
out should be permitted. But after they are once 
permitted, the teacher who would develop leadership 
should only advise. The children must be made to 
feel their own responsibility for what they are doing, 
and the place for freedom of this responsibility must 
be: protected. They must have the experience of 
command, of lordship, and mastery over both things 
and fellow-beings, if they are going to be responsible 
leaders. They must learn by failures as well as by 
success. Indeed, a success which involves no pos- 
sible failure is not a success at all. 

Children get some lordship over their pets and 
their fellows in the street, but this tends to be of a 
low order, not requiring high psychic powers of 
interpretation. It should be the function of the 
school to give these higher and more educative oppor- 
tunities to largest possible numbers. It is because 
there are so few leaders that society suffers. Multiply 
organized co-operative leadership on every hand 
and apply it to spiritual as well as material aims, 
and we shall have the great and indispensable con- 
ditions for any true democracy. 


BPR 


Outdoor Study for Women in England. 


Short courses in gardening, dairying, and poultry- 
keeping were begun on Feb. 21, at the Horticultural 
college, Swanley, England. 

Miss Mona Hammond, an old student of Swanley, 
has been appointed lecturer on gardening and nature 
study in some of the local schools by the Gloucester- 
shire county council, At. Lady Henry. Somerset’s 
industrial colony at .Duxhurst,. another former 
Swanley pupil, Miss Fearnly, has also been selected 
as head gardener and instructor. 

Another center for horticultural study has been 
inaugurated at Bredon’s Norton, near Tewksbury; 
by Miss May Crooke, F. R. H. S., formerly instruc- 
tress at the Lady Warwick college, Studley castle; 
and the scheme includes a home for resident students, 
on the lines of a woman’s club. 
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International Appreciation. 


By J. S. STEVENS, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, University of Maine. 


The narration of our school friend Pius Aeneas 
relating to the siege of Troy was doubtless somewhat 
partisan. Under the circumstances it was not quite 
fair for him to say, Accipe nunc danaum in sidias, et 
ab uno lisce omnes. Nevertheless, this maxim is 
almost universal in its application. We judge a 
family by its black sheep, a school by its shiftless 
students, and the church by its occasional hypocrite. 
The author of “‘As a Chinaman Saw Us,” who 
claimed to be a genuine celestial, but who was thought 
by the skeptical to be a Boston anti-imperialist in 
disguise, complains bitterly of its application in the 
case of his countrymen. He tells us that altho he is 
a graduate of English, German, and American edu- 
cational institutions, he is invariably accosted as 
“John,” while uncomplimentary references to the 
laundry business are not uncommon in his presence. 
We are apt to judge of Irishmen by their carica- 
tures in the comic papers, and of Englishmen by the 
snob or cockney who sometimes infests our borders; 
and we labor under the general impression that 
every organ grinder is on leave of absence from the 
court of Victor Immanuel. 

We ought not, therefore, to be greatly surprised 
that the rule works both ways, and that foreign 
estimate of Americans is apt to be based upon the 
habits of a few individuals. When, for example, 
our educational system is given a thoro investigation, 
as in the case of the Mosely Commission, the result 
is gratifying to our national pride. But, unfor- 
tunately, our educational ideals are too apt to be 
typified by the Reverend John Smith; Doctor of 
Divinity of the University of Oskaloosa, to whom 
St. Augustine is a myth, and Athanasius the possible 
discoverer of the law of gravitation. Since no inter- 
national migration laws prevent Dr. Smith from 
going abroad, and no law yet discovered can keep 
him quiet, he is likely to be the wnus who stigma- 
tizes our educational omnes. 
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We have a right to complain of the false light in 
which we are sometimes placed by Europeans. We 
are justly indignant when we read again in Poukapog 
papers the story that Tennyson once refused to take 
his feet down from a table, until he was reminded 
that he might be mistaken for Mr. Longfellow. Mr. 
Aldrich’s somewhat sarcastic comments are well 
taken, but, nevertheless, there must be an underlying 
stratum of truth in this conception of American 
manners. It is likely to be a long time before the 
people across the water will accept Mr. Choate, Mr. 
Lowell, or Mr. White as American types. Mr. 
Croker and Mr. Schwab seem to fit better into the 
popular conception. 

In connection with our university courses in 
international law and diplomacy, we might well 
establish a lectureship in international appreciation. 
To see ourselves as others see us is usually not so 
difficult a task as to see others as they see them- 
selves. 

QP 


The Sending of an Educational Com- 
mission to China. 


By EDMUND J. JAMES, President of the University 
of Illinois. 

The recent developments in the Orient have made 
it apparent that China and the United States are 
destined to come into even more intimate relations, 
social, intellectual, and commercial. The Chinese 
will come to this country for the purpose of studying 
our institutions and our industry. A striking evi- 
dence of this fact is afforded by the work of the Chi- 
nese commission that lately visited the United States. 
Our own people will go to China for the purpose of 
studying Chinese institutions and industry. Anything 
which will stimulate this mutual intercourse and in- 
crease mutual knowledge must redound to the benefit 
of both nations. 

A great service would be done to both countries 
if the government of the United States would at the 
present juncture send an educational commission to 
China, whose chief function should be to visit the 
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Imperial government; and with its consent each of 
the provincial governments of the empire, for the 
purpose of extending, thru the authorities of these 
provinces, to the young Chinese who may desire to 
go abroad to study, a formal invitation on the part 
of our American institutions of learning to avail 
themselves of the facilities of such institutions. 
The appointment of such a commission would draw 
still closer the bonds which unite these two great 
nations in sympathy and friendship. 

China is upon the verge of a revolution. It will 
of course not be so rapid as was the revolution in 
Japan, because, if for no other reason, of the enormous 
numbers of the nation and the enormous extent of 
its territory. But it is not believed that this revo- 
lution which has already begun can ever again suffer 
more than a temporary backset and reaction. 

Every great nation of the world will inevitably be 
drawn into more or less intimate relations with this 
gigantic development. It is for them to determine, 
each for itself, what these relations shall be,—whether 
those of amity and friendship and kindness, or those 
of brute force and the mailed fist. The United 
States ought not to hesitate as to its choice in this 
matter. 

The nation which succeeds in educating the young 
Chinese of the present generation will be the nation 
which, for a given expenditure of effort, will reap the 
largest possible returns in moral, intellectual, and 
commercial influence. If the United States had 
succeeded thirty-five years ago, as it looked at one 
time as if it might, in turning the current of Chinese 
students to this country, and had succeeded in keep- 
ing that current large, we should to-day be control- 
ling the development of China in that most satis- 
factory and subtile of all ways,—thru the intellectual 
and spiritual domination of its leaders. : 

China has already sent hundreds, indeed thousands, 
of its young men into foreign countries to study. It 
is said that there are more than five thousand Chinese 
studying in Japan, while there are many hundreds in 
— hundred in the little state of Belgium 
alone. 

This means that when these Chinese return home 
from Europe, they will advise China to imitate 
Europe rather than America,—England, France, and 
Germany instead of the United States. It means 
that they will recommend English and French and 
German teachers and engineers for employment in 
China in positions of trust and responsibility rather 
than American. It means that English, French, and 
German goods will be bought instead of American, 
and that industrial concessions of all kinds will be 
made to Europe instead of to America. 

Now it is natural, of course, that the vast majority 
of Chinese youth should go to Japan to study rather 
than to European countries or the United States, 
owing to its proximity, to racial affinity,and to the 
smaller cost of travel and living. 

On the other hand, the Chinese are in many points 
jealous of .the Japanese, and, other things being 
equal, would often prefer to send their young people 
to other countries. 

Among all these countries, the United States would 
be the most natural one to choose, if it had not been 
for our anti-Chinese legislation, and still more for the 
unfriendly spirit in which we have administered this 
legislation, for the Chinese government, at any rate 
never really objected to our legislation directed 
toward preventing the immigration of Chinese 
laborers, but only to the manner in which we passed 
_ laws and the way in which we administered 
them. 

t We are the natural friends of the Chinese. We 
have been their real political friends. We have 
stood between the Chinese empire and dismember- 
ment; we have come more near to giving them the 
quare deal in all our relations in the East than any 
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other nation. They are consequently less suspicious 
of us so far as our politics are concerned than of any 
other people. Their justly sore feeling over our 
treatment of Chinese gentlemen in our custom 


_ houses, will yield quickly to fair and decent conduct 


on our part. 

It is believed that by a very small effort the good 
will of the Chinese may now be won over in a large 
and satisfactory way. We may not admit the 
Chinese laborer, but we can treat the Chinese student 
decently and extend to him the facilities of our 
institutions of learning. Our colleges and univer- 
sities are to-day far better adapted for giving the 
average Chinese student what he desires in the way 
of European civilization, than the schools and col- 
leges of any European country. We need but to 
bring these facts to their attention in order to secure 
their attendance here, with all the beneficial results 
which would flow from such an opportunity to 
influence the entire current of their thought and 
feelings. . 

If a commissioner with one or two assistants were 
sent to China, representing the American government 
in a formal way in the field of education and should 
extend to the Chinese people thru the government 
at Pekin and thru the provincial governments (this 
is necessary because the provincial governments are 
in a certain way almost independent of the Imperial 
government), a cordial invitation from the United 
States and from the institutions of higher learning in 
the United States, to avail themselves of these ad- 
vantages exactly as they would if they were their 
own institutions, it is apparent that a great impres- 
sion might be produced upon the Chinese people. 
The Chinese appreciate as well as we the compliment 
implied in sending a formal commission of this sort 
to another country. It is a recognition such as any 
country might be proud of, and the Chinese are a 
singularly proud and sensitive people in everything 
that concerns their dignity. 

Such a commission going to each of the provinces 
would have an opportunity to give the Chinese gov- 
ernment much information about the United States 
and its educational institutions; and as the inquiries 
of such governments would not be limited, of course, 
to education and educational institutions, so the 
information spread abroad thruout China would not 
relate simply to educational matters, but to indus- 
trial and commercial as well. It would be possible 
thru this method of coming in contact with influen- 
tial Chinese to recommend directly to them in 
response to their requests American teachers, en- 
gineers, and other people, whose services they might 
like to obtain. 

I mention this point especially because I know 
that the leading Chinese statesmen are anxious to 
get just the right kind of men from America and 
Europe .as assistants in all sorts of business and 
governmental enterprises, having had myself during 
the last year four inquiries from different Chinese 
governments for young men who would be willing to 
spend five or six years in the Chinese public service 
in responsible and influential positions. 

In a word, the visit of such a commission would 
exert a manifold and far-reaching influence exceeding 
greatly in value any possible cost of the enterprise. 
It would have results in many unexpected directions, 
outrunning all our present anticipations, and showing 
new and surprising possibilities of usefulness in the 
fields of education, business, and statesmanship. 

The extension of such moral influence as this 
would, even in a purely material sense, mean a larger 
return for a given outlay than could be obtained in 
any other manner. 

Trade follows moral and spiritual domination far 
more inevitably than it follows the flag. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people don’t-you wont if you 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for a while. 
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The Effect of Moral Education in the Public Schools upon 
the Civic Life of the Community. 


By President W. O. Thompson, Ohio University. 


This theme upon which I am asked to express 
myself assumes that school life does affect the civic 
life of the community. The question is then as to 
the quality and quantity of that effect. I assume 
by way of definition that by the term moral educa- 
tion we understand education in morals thru the use 
of the truth as expressed in our commonly accepted 
ethics. The problem here suggested might be esti- 
mated practically by a comparison of the moral 
ideals of the school and of the home and community, 
together with our investigations into the continuity 
of the school’s ideals in the later life of the pupil. 
The topic suggests inquiry whether the moral edu- 
cation of the school operates to prevent immorality 
in the later public and civic life of the pupil; whether 
also, this education is responsible for any of the 
criminality appearing in the life of former public 
school pupils and, if so, how it is responsible; and 
whether there are any positive results of a favorable 
character coming from the ideals and the teaching of 
the school. In short, the question develops the 
problem of the extent of the responsibility of the 
school for civic life and morality. 

(1) In general, I think we may say that very few 
of the ideals upon moral questions originate in the 
schools. They usually start in the community and 
the home and are taken up by the school, emphasized, 
and put in didactic form in such a way as to become a 
part of the mental furnishing of the pupil. In a 
sense, then, the school represents the community. It 
goes further and often makes clear and definite what 
is more or less indefinite and cloudy in thecommunity. 
This process of clarifying thru didactic methods 
comes at a time when impressions are valuable and 
teaching endures. The best among all the ideals of 
the community are culled and emphasized, so 
that in later years these earlier teachings and con- 
victions remain as a permanent force in life. This 
is the truth to which Von Humboldt gave expression 
when he said: ‘‘ Whatever we wish to see introduced 
into the life of the nation must be first introduced 
into the schools.” The relationship here suggested 
between the home, the school, and public morals, 
makes the school a sort of clearing-house with 
reference to the current ideals in the American home. 
We recognize that the majority of our teachers come 
from the so-called middle class. The wealthy classes 
and the extremely poor classes furnish a very small 
percentage of the teaching body. The result is that 
thru the teachers there is carried into the school the 
ideals of the great body of our democracy. We are 
prone to regard as a decided advantage the normal 
schools, colleges,'and universities in which these teach- 
ers are trained to represent our highest ideals in 
morals. The natural result is, therefore, that the 
teaching body of the country brings to the school- 
room, directly and indirectly, our best ideas upon 
civic morality. This can be affirmed without fear, 
notwithstanding the fact that the teachers in our 
schools represent a great variety of religious expe- 
rience and ecclesiastical affiliations. Of : necessity, 
therefore, our schools will differ-from some homes 
very radically as to their ideas of morality. They 
may not reach the intensity or even the level of 
some of our choicest homes, but beyond question 
will be in advance of the great majority of the 
American homes, and will stand forth oftentimes in 
contrast with the current morals of a community. 

*Paper read before the Department of Superintendence, 


E. A. It aroused so much interest that a special reprint 
was ordered. 


(2) There are certain characteristic features of 
the school that bring emphasis upon what has been 
said. A few of these may be suggested. _ 

Primarily, truth is the basis of all education. The 
school-room puts its emphasis here and brings alle- 
giance to what is true. It cuts away the notion that 
error or falsehood or untruth in any form can have 
an abiding place in education. Love of the truth, 
therefore, becomes fundamental in every degree of 
scholarship and increases as scholarship advances. 
Accordingly, honesty of method is insisted upon. 
Every process in the school-room, however unim- 
portant, must be an honest process. Deception of 
any sort tends to the destruction of all real educa- 
tion. No teacher conscious of having deceived a 
pupil can ever rejoice in that deception. Sooner or 
later the pupil himself detects any departure from 
honesty in the school-room, and, altho he may be 
unable to formulate the reason for it, he recognizes 
that it is alien’ and hostile. By easy gradation, 
therefore, the question of honor as between teacher 
and pupil, and eventually as between pupil and 
pupil, cannot be escaped. Before a definition of 
honor can be appreciated the pupil recognizes the 
substancefof it, so that we may affirm that the rela- 
tion of honor is both fundamental and vital in every 
school. This principle applies equally to the re- 
quirements of scholarship. A teacher conscious of 
deficient scholarship will recognize the imperfection of 
his work, and realize in some degree that he is assum- 
ing what he does not have. That produces a fatal 
weakness in method to an honest mind. It puts an 
atmosphere of dishonesty in the school-room, for 
which but lame apology can be made. In education 
there are times when appeal must be made to author- 
ity. The teacher who is not able to speak with 
authority and accuracy cannot escape embarrass- 
ment by evasion. vere 

Recognition of authority is essential in education. 
It is universal in the school-room. Any departure 
from this is a partial defeat of the process of educa- 
tion. The teacher is the personal representative of 
authority. Sooner or later this situation analyzes 
itself, and both teacher and pupil alike recognize that 
authority is inherent in the truth, and only so far as 
the teacher is the incarnation of truth and truth- 
fulness, is his authority final and complete. It is 
needless to yield to the temptation to assert that this 
reverence for the truth and this recognition of right- 
ful authority is fundamental both in the moral and 
civic progress of the race. Proceeding from this 
relation of authority there comes to be a formal 
introduction of law as a necessary part of the school 
organization. The conception of law, however, is 
not that of arbitrary authority; it is that of formu- 
lated truth which is supreme and equally binding 
upon all. This high but true conception of what the 
law of the school is, has revolutionized our ideas of 
school administration; it has opened the door thru 
which the teacher has become the inspiring presence 
rather than the dreaded driver. _This conception of 
the relation of both teacher and pupil to law and 
rightful authority emphasizes truth, honesty, and 
honor, prepares the way for a full recognition of the 
rights of others and eventually to a kindly consid- 
eration. Nothing is more important in the every- 
day life of the school than that pupils shall learn to 
recognize the rights of others and to give a just con- 
sideration to other people. This is what makes 


democracy possible in its best sense and thoroly 
enjoyable in its realization. The beginning of these 
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things in the public schools has laid 2 foundation 
upon which our colleges and univers .es have been 
building. The full fruit of these prin ples is seen in 
the fact that the modern high schoo: ~7 university 
are much more democratic than any ~:00l could 
have been two generations ago. 

There are other qualities in the school-room 
worthy of mention that bring the same results. I 
refer to the habit of accuracy, the uncompromising 
attitude toward error, the insistence upon exactness, 
neatness, cleanliness, and a score of others familiar 
to every teacher in the land. These are the positive 
qualities that build up the pupil, construct his habits, 
and make the atmosphere in which he lives. The 
modern theory and practice of education proceeds 
along these positive lines. We reach the negative 
virtues thru thé inculcation of positive ones. 
long protest has been heard against undue emphasis 
upon the negatives. We are not disposed to look 
with favor upon the teaching that constantly cries 
out “don’t.” The constant reiteration of prohibi- 
tions has been replaced by a larger emphasis upon 
the positive achievement. The school-room is not 
bringing emphasis upon vice by constantly calling 
attention to it thru warnings. We are disposed to 
magnify the importance of the truth and of virtue 
and to bring the pupil to a love of what is true and 
what is right by an enthusiasm for the constructive 
processes of education. The psalmist said: ‘Thy 
word have I hid in mine heart that I might not sin 
against Thee.”” Modern education believes that a 


mind filled with the truth will escape the penalties 


of error. Positive instruction is, therefore, the key- 
note in modern education. This principle is what 
has given enthusiastic interest in the educational 
problems and in the investigation of the child. The 
abiding interest of scholarship is in this fundamental 
question at the very beginning of our educational 
processes. 

I recognize, however, that the negative form of 
instruction has a corrective value and can not be 
wholly neglected. This is due to the fact that the 
habit of error is practically universal. This habit 
must be corrected, but, unfortunately, we have not 
always seen the corrective power of truth itself. 
Too much emphasis, therefore, has sometimes been 
given to the negative with apparent oversight of the 
importance of the positive. The well-known ten- 
dency in the average healthy boy to want to do 
things prohibited or to enjoy the hidden treasures is 
not only proof of an investigating mind, but better 
proof of a certain quality in boys that needs to be 
reckoned with in their education. There is danger 
in the excessive use of the negative. The bands of 
restraint may be broken suddenly and the boy 
plunged into the worst of excesses. The only free- 
dom that is safe is the freedom thru the truth. 
Here modern education properly puts its emphasis. 
In doing so it has laid in the child’s mind a most 
important principle that can not fail to influence 
powerfully the subsequent life. 

(8) It is important now to notice that morals 
should not be confounded with mere external con- 
formity. There is a tendency for the school-room, 
and for life in general for that matter, to be satisfied 
with an external form as a substitute for the sub- 
stance of morality. Now, morality is the result of 
choice. The ideal must be re-enacted by each 
individual; the law must be personally accepted; 
self-legislation must be provided; every individual 
in that sense must make his own law and determine 
his own character. The statute ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal”? doubtless has the intellectual assent of the 
multitudes. That is a good form of sound words. 
It becomes vital in life only when each individual 
makes it the law for himself. Personal choice must 
therefyre become a factor in every educational pro- 
cess that looks toward education in morals. The 
school-room cannot be satisfied with a mere exhibi- 


tion of mottoes. It may not rest with the intellec- 
tual assent of the pupil to the truth. These methods 
and these principles must be re-enacted into the life 
of every pupil before education in morals makes any 
great progress. Just here is where we succeed or 
fail. The fact that a boy has been educated in a 
school where highest ideals were cherished, where the 
best precepts were taught# proves only that he was 
educated in a good environment. In order that he 
may be benefited by such an opportunity he must, be 
trained to make his own choice, to reach his own 
decisions, to enforce self-legislation, to determine his 
own conduct. We can not force this upon him. We 
may urge it, we may argue it, but we come to the 
simple conclusion that we cannot force a man or a 
boy to be moral. He becomes so only when he 
chooses to become so. This reveals the fundamental 
reason for giving a pupil and the advanced student 
more and more an opportunity to select his own 
course of study. No greater force in the develop- 
ment of the character of the modern university 
student has appeared than the responsibility put 
upon him of doing something. The old theory of 
authority in education coupled with minute direction 
left a minimum opportunity for choice on the part 
of the students, and in so far left the whole question 
of character out of consideration. At any rate it 
was an education in which persons were trained into 


certain prescribed views, rather than an education in 


which persons were developed and prepared to 
choose freely and wisely whatever commended itself 
to a rational judgment. The modern view is that 
the child at the earliest possible moment should be 
given the opportunity for intelligent choosing. 
There should be wise direction, helpful counsel, but 
less of external force and more of personal choice. J 
am aware of the difficulty in this whole subject. 
The old folly was that by some means the mere 
passing of the years would bring the ability to choose; 
the newer wisdom is that the power to choose wisely 
is acquired by the constant exercise of the will. We 
are disposed, therefore, to educate not only the intel- 
lect, but to train the will and to cultivate the emo- 
tions, to bring into our educational processes an 
opportunity for a rational choice, and to bring to 
the younger pupils such opportunities as they are 
capable of using. It may be urged that with 
younger pupils the course is entirely prescribed. It 
does not follow, however, that there is not a large 
opportunity for the exercise of choice and for the 
development of wisdom in making choices. This 
question resolves itself into the problem of individual 
initiative. I believe that every teacher should 
wisely urge upon every pupil the importance of this 
individual initiative. The training in the use of 
the initiative should be wisely directed. The wis- 
dom of right initiative with a proper regard for the 
rewards in such cases should be constantly in view. 
By this method we not only gain strength, but prove 
the value of experience and inculcate the most fun- 
damental ideas in morality. It is in this field that 
manual training has won some of its most valuable 
victories by affording an opportunity for initiative 
and choice. It has cultivated an appreciation of 
the true and the beautiful; it has developed self- 
reliance and put emphasis upon the qualities so 
important in our civic life. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that in this self- 
legislation now emphasized we have the most funda- 
mental principle in the determination of character. 
We also have a characteristic feature of modern 
education. The public school has thus from the very 
outset put appropriate emphasis upon the pupil in 
the matter of his choices. More than we have esti- 
mated we are teaching self-reliance, self-direction; 
self-determination. The fact that the school holds 
up the highest ideals toward which thestudent’s choice 
is directed makes it a great power in determination 
of character and in the fixing of moral ideals. 
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(4) We now come naturally to the specific ques- 
tion as to the effect of this kind of education in the 
public schools upon the civic life ‘of the community. 
Here I remark first of all that this principle of self- 
legislation is fundamental in morals and essential to 
the development of democracy. Self-government 
is the common phrase. There can be no such thing 
as self-government until people have been trained in 
decisions and choices. The public school means, 
therefore, the perpetuity of democracy. Modern 
education proposes a free individual capable of 
making decisions, of self-direction, and trained with 
a charitable frame of mind toward others. This 
kind of citizenship makes democracy possible and 
endurable; the lack of it would turn a democracy 
into an aristocracy or an autocracy. The civic life, 
therefore, of our community is determined largely by 
the character produced thru our education. It 
happens that our public schools are the largest and 
most effective organization exclusively devoted to 
the training of our citizenship. For this reason the 
school is manifestly the most potent influence in 
determining our civic life. 

A second remark is that this influence of civic life 
is intensified thru the quality of our teaching. At- 
tention has been directed to the element of choice 
insisted upon in our modern education and attention 
is now directed to the quality of those choices. It 
may be agreed that all schools are not equal in this 
particular, but it will also be agreed that every 
school is looking upward and not downward; that 
every school is looking toward better things, with a 
determination to use its power to direct pupils in 
their choices. No school ends its effort with the 
proclamation of an ideal; it seeks the approval of 
that ideal from the pupil and its realization in his 
daily life. The quality of these choices appears 
further when we remember the uncompromising 
attitude taken by the school. The school never 
seeks to revise an ideal because it is true or unattain- 
ed. The right and the true as against the wrong 
and the false are sure of maintenance in the school- 
room. If, in later years,men and women come to 
compromise the truth, they also recognize that they 
do it in spite of the teaching of the school and in 
response to motives never approved by the teacher. 

A third remark may now be offered to the effect 
that instruction in formal ethics is a small part of 
the work of the public schools. In the debates upon 
this question an undue emphasis has been put, in my 
judgment, upon the importance of formal instruction 
in morals and religion. There are times and places 
where such formal instruction is of the highest im- 
portance. I believe that the home and the church 
should recognize their opportunity in this regard. 
The public school, however, does its most effective 
work by its persistent and patient insisting, thru 
its ordinary exercises, upon the qualities so funda- 
mental in civic morality. What it teaches has 
practically unanimous support. There can be no 
valid objection to the ethical atmosphere of a school- 
room in which a boy breathes a spirit of loyalty to 
the truth, of honorable dealing with all associates, of 
respect for rightful authority, of obedience to well- 
established law, and of proper regard for others than 
himself. The criticism of incompleteness that might 
be brought against such principles would be offset by 
such objection or enforcement of the particular 
views sanctioned only by particular classes of the 
people. It is well to recognize that the public school 
serves all the people and serves the state most effi- 
ciently by bringing to all people the right ideals of 
citizenship along with the other processes of educa- 
tion. The most enduring effects upon our civic life 
will be found not in any formal declaration of prin- 
ciples or in the formal teaching upon questions of per- 
sonal habits or civic morality, but in the inculcation 
of ideals; in the cultivation of choice and in that nor- 
mal attitude of mind cherished in our best schools. 
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It is impossible, therefore, to make a definite or 
complete reply to the question proposed in this 
topic. We cannot demonstrate it as we demon- 
strate a proposition in geometry; nevertheless, we are 
not uncertain as to the far-reaching effects of our 
public school upon our civic life. The most funda- 
mental ideas in our public schools are equally im- 
portant in our civic life. If these things be neglected, 
neither school nor civic life can be what they now 
are or should be. In the school-room more than 
elsewhere, as modern conditions now are, these ideals 
are encouraged. The school with practical uni- 
formity and agreement brings to the millions these 
ideals accepted and approved by our teachers. As 
things are, neither the home nor the community can 
present these things so persistently and so universally . 
as the school. Manifestly, then, a great duty is laid 
upon the teachers and the schools of the country to 
be true to the interests of the pupil now, that he may 
be true to himself and false to none when mature 
years bring the opportunities of life and citizenship. 
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The Schools Are Headed Right. 

I wish to express my gratification with the article 
on “Who is responsible for graft?’ in the issue of 
March 10. I am out of patience with a good deal 
that is thrown at the public schools in these days. 
I believe that we are doing much more than the 
school has ever done to head off graft, and you seem 
to me to have hit the nail on the head exactly in 
HENRY M. MAXsON. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


The Rodless School. 


“‘What man has done, man can do.” If two 
teachers, five teachers, a hundred teachers, have 
succeeded in maintaining discipline in schools with- 
out the use of the rod, does it not follow that the 
right sort of a master—one with a born or acquired 
faculty of command—can do the same under sub- 
stantially similar conditions? 

Headmaster Bassett of the Bigelow school, South 
Boston, which is claimed to be “‘second to none in 
discipline and well-mannered boys,” told the school 
committee some time ago how he had succeeded in 
abolishing whipping in his school. There are between 
900 and 1,000 boys in the grammar school and 235 in 
the primary departments. The year before Mr. 
Bassett took charge the number of whippings 
equalled half the number of boys. Beginning in the 
school year ’95-’96 with 361 whippings, the number 
steadily diminished to seventy-one in 1902, since 
which time there have been no whippings. Acting 
Superintendent Parker said that his experience as 
master of the Dwight school had been similar—the 
number of whippings gradually decreased until none 
were inflicted. This sustains the decision of the 
committee against abrupt and arbitrary changes in 
the system of school discipline, but it also encour- 
ages, and indeed would seem to require, action look- 
ing to the establishing of other means than the rod 
for maintaining discipline in the schools.—Boston 
Evening Herald. 
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Civics in the Schools. 


At the Detroit meeting of the National Municipal 
League held in 1903, a committee on instruction in 
municipal government in secondary and elementary 
schools was appointed with Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of schools, New York city, as chairman. 

In November, 1903, a questionnaire was prepared 
designed to secure information as well as to stimulate 
information, and the replies received indicated a 
recognition of the importance of the subject, and a 
keen desire to do something if somebody would only 
point the way. The committee, therefore, presented 
in full, reports from four sub-committees, one on 
elementary school program, one on high school pro- 
gram, one on student self-government, and one on 
the literature of the subject. 

The sub-committee on elementary program made a 
number of suggestions, some of which are as follows: 

‘Moral and civic instruction should permeate the 
entire school life of the child. An effective part of 
this instruction will spring incidentally from the rich 
subject-content of the course. 

“In the daily opening exercises, the words of good 
citizens, the holding up of great examples and incen- 
tives, the patriotic songs and recitations are all a 
part of the civic instruction. 

“In the early study of nature, geography, and 
biography, civic ideas spring from the deep ground. 

“Tn the contact with the best literature suited to 
the young pupil, the heart-throb of civic emotions 
and of the best inner life of the people is felt. 

‘Tn the study of pictures and historic architecture, 
ideas of civic beauty and order are in-breathed. In 
the study of science and invention, of geometry, and 
arithmetic, an exact and civic conscience may be 
aroused; the study of electricity leads to the lighting 
and transit powers of the city, mathematics to the 
finance and controllership. 

“The local history is the beginning of instructed 
citizenship. The country’s history is the story of 
state and national association and government. The 
historic biography has for its keynote civic virtue. 
The English history contains all this, in another 
setting, and enables the pupil by comparison to 
comprehend development, and gives a critical stan- 
dard. It should do away with prejudice; and it may 
stir the first sense of world-citizenship. 

“All this, and how much there is, is involved in 
the incidental teaching of civics.” 

As to the systematic: 

“In the sixth year, a simple reading-book on the 
subject will set these civic ideas in order. 

“In the seventh year may be a review and a 
comparative enrichment. 

“In the eighth year follows a sketch of the activ- 
ities and mechanism of state and national govern- 
ment, with a short intense study of the municipality, 
its department, officers, and ideals. 

“Such, made luminous by the teacher, seems a 
sufficient presentation of the subject of national, 
state, and municipal civics,—of citizenship, for the 
elementary school.” 

The sub-committe on high school program re- 
ported in favor of teaching the subject in the fourth 
year of the high school, and presented an elaborate 
outline of topics for such institutions, with a commit- 
tee; then when references are given to a high school 
pupil they should be definite, as brief as possible, 
and to the most authoritative as well as readable 
books. Magazine articles and newspaper comments 
should be included. 

The sub-committee on student self-government 
did not find itself ready to endorse any one system 
or approve strongly any of the’several plans now in 
use in various schools. It described plans carefully 
and it is possible that a more extended acquaintance 
with them among schools may bring them into mo 
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general use until their value has been given a thoro 
and satisfactory test. 

The purpose of the system§known as the Gill 
School City is admirable, but the practical difficulties 
in carrying it out must be overcome in order to in- 

Two paragraphs on the committee’s reports are of 
special interest: 

“It would seem desirable to include among the 
aims of the school city some positive and construc- 
tive work for civic betterment, something which 
should broaden the thought of the pupil as to social 
needs, force them to exercise their judgment in plan- 
ning school and neighborhood habits in carrying out 
such plans. 

“The object of both the schemes which have been 
described, is to foster a sense of social obligation, 
which is the first essential of good citizenship. The 
child needs to be taught that, even as a child, he can 
not live for himself alone, that his own well-being is 
inextricably connected with the well-being of others, 
that he is affected by their acts, and they by his, and 
that there is a mutual obligation to self-restraint and 
to active service.” 

The sub-committe on the literature of the subject 
reported that no one book is entirely suitable for use 
in school, but several contain certain valuable 
chapters. 

The committee was discharged after it had pre- 
sented its reports, and a new committee to co-ordi- 
nate the work actually done was authorized and 
appointed. 

The personnel of this new committee has not been 
announced. 

BPN 
Separate City and State Politics. 


The newly elected mayor of Pittsburg, George W. 
Guthrie, thus advocates one of the cardinal principles 
of the National Municipal League: “There is no 
honest connection between national and state politics 
and municipal administration. No thoughtful stu- 
dent, no observant practical man, believes now that 
such connection exists, and whenever any connection 
has been established in any community between 
them the result has always been to produce corrup- 
tion, both in the party and in the city. 

“T also believe that the making an opportunity to 
serve the city conditional upon party service or 
making obedience to the boss the condition of the 
retention in any public employment is degrading to 
the citizenship of the people and destructive of all 
hope of honest, efficient, municipal administration. 
If I should be elected mayor I would never permit 
any man to be obliged to perform partisan or any 
other services outside of his duty to the city as a 
condition of his retention in that employment, and 
I would seek, with all the power of the office, to in- 
troduce into the city service the provisions of our 
city charter, which make it the duty of the adminis- 
tration to adopt and enforce proper civil service 
rules governing the service of the city.” 

PN 
German Municipal Enterprise. 


The National Municipal League calls attention to 
the fact, to which wide enough publicity has not been 
given, that Consul Guenther, of Frankfort, reports 
that the following municipalities in Germany have 
recently negotiated or issued loans for purposes of 
public improvements: Dusseldorf, 10,000,000 marks; 
Charlottenburg, 26,000,000 marks; Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1,014,000 marks. A central electric plant is 
projected for lighting the towns and villages of the 
Buedingen district and of the valley of the Nidda. 
Mainz plans the erection of a plant for incinerating 
garbage and rubbish. Chemnitz will spend 140,000 
marks for a cremation plant. Coburg also plans 
the building of a crematory. 
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Boys’ Civic Club. 

The National Municipal League calls attention to 
the Boys’ Civic Club, of Scranton, Pa., a boys’ club 
organized upon moral principles. The condition for 
membership is a promise to useneither tobacco, liquor, 
nor profane language. Theclub was organized under 
thenameof,“ The Boys’ Industrial Association, ’’ inthe 
office,jbuilding ofgan,oldjglass factory. The Green 
Ridge boys joined rapidly, all payingthejinitiation 
fee, fifteen cents. Ina few months an entertainment 
was held for the;purpose of letting the people know 
what the club was, and what it was doing. Among 
those present was Mr. E. B. Sturges, who offered to 
pay half of the initiation fee for every new member 
who joined during that month. A dollar was offered 
by a lady for the boy who would bring in the most 
new members. Tuesday night is the regular busi- 
ness meeting, and Friday night is forgames. At the 
business meetings the business of theclub is transacted 
according to parliamentary rules. The motto, 
‘Watch our words, actions, thoughts, company, and 
hearts,” is repeated at the commencement of every 
meeting. 





Limits of the High School. 


The Indianapolis News, on February 14, printed 
under the head of ‘‘ High School Post-graduates,”’ an 
editorial article which contained a large amount of 
wholesome thought on the scope of public instruction. 
The suggestion that a child spending more than four 
years in the high school should be charged a fee for 
the extra time required to complete the course is a 
novel one, but it is just and perfectly reasonable. 
This is how the News presents its arguments: 


- The school board has decided that pupils wishing to pursue 
their studies beyond the four-year high school course shall 
pay a tuition fee. This is entirely proper. It was never in- 
tended that our common schools should have free courses for 
graduates. We doubt, indeed, whether the people should be 
taxed to pay the tuition of boys and girls unable or unwilling 
to get thru the high school in four years. There are at 
the present time many temptations that beguile the pupils 
into prolonging their stay in the school. Boys, for instance, 
who want to play football are in no great hurry to graduate. 
Some of the high school athletes have been more than twenty 
years old. At that age they ought to be half thru college— 
or else at work earning a living. 

It is well, therefore, that those who want post-graduate in 
struction should pay for it, and that those who find it im- 
possible to complete the course in four years should be charged 
a reasonable fee for the extra time needed to get thru. The 
new rule is fair to all concerned. But more than that, it will 
have good effect on the pupils. It will make them realize 
that their chief business at school is not athletics, oratorical 
contests, fraternities, or dancing, but study. If they choose 
to give so much attention to outside interests that they are 
not able to keep up with their classes they will make the 
choice in the full knowledge that they or their parents must 
suffer the consequences. An athlete who wishes to stay in 
the school five or six years so that he mayplay foot ball, will 
have to pay for the luxury; for the people will no longer 
be taxed to keep him in school after he should have graduated. 

After a child has had eight years in the grade schools and 
four in the high school he has had all that he is entitled to in 
the way of elementary instruction. Even the high school 
itself is a pee geen of the public school system as to the 
wisdom of which many people are doubtful. But at least 
there should be no further developments. This post-graduate 
idea is the natural outgrowth of the attempt to turn our high 
schools into miniature colleges and universities. What with 
their class organizations, their fraternities, their athletic 
teams, their debating societies, their school colors and yells, 
we have got far enough away from the true high school idea. 
Some of these things are harmless, while others are pernicious. 
But the point is that we need to stand out against any = 
development along college lines. There certainly should be 
no secret societies in these schools. In our opinion there 
should be no football. And we are quite sure that no con- 
tests, physical or intellectual, should be allowed outside the 
city in which the school is situated. We trust that the school 
board may supplement its rule as to tuition for post-graduate 
work by other rules strictly limiting the outside activities of 
the pupils. It will be sustained by the people in any action 


it may take in this direction. 
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The Teaching of History.” 
By Supt. W. F. Gorpy, of Springfield, Mass. 


In order to properly teach history we must under- 
stand ourselves; be able to describe individual 
actions as they apply to the events of life.’ As we 
look at the record of the past we are dazzled by 
actions of individuals, and in striving to learn about 
this we study what we call history. From the time 
of the primitive man up to the time of the fullest de- 
velopment of art and science, there have always 
been a few leaders, with many followers. History 
is practically made up of the records of the actions of | 
these few, which means that the study of history 
means the study of human life. 

We therefore study history for the purpose of learn- 
ing about ourselves, for all humanity is the same, 
yesterday, to-day, and forever, and it is by learning 
of these individuals that we gain in power and are 
able better to serve our own day and generation. In 
fact our country is but a great big individual, of 
which we are all parts, and even these great leaders 
were merely a part of their countries, tho more promi- 
rei noticed than other parts of the same great 
whole. 


How To Teach History. 


Now, how shall we teach history? The more a 
teacher knows about his own individuality the more 
successful will he be as a teacher. Civilization of 
to-day is, however, too complex to teach the small 
child, and it is necessary to go back to more primitive 
times, when life was more simple, in order to teach 
the child the first principles, and then gradually 
bring its mind up to the complex life of the present 
time. This makes- it necessary to teach world 
history, and in fact all history is but a part of the 
whole. We to-day are living upon the acts of the 
older nations. We are Greeks, Romans, and all the 
great nationalities of the past, just as surely as we 
are Americans. 

While the best thoughts of all ages live to-day, 
perhaps the worst teaching of it is to be found among 
the most scholarly minds of the present time. They 
do not care to teach history, as it is a living thing to 
them, and they treat it from a scientific, rather than 
from the student standpoint. We are all wasting 
precious time by teaching too much, or trying to 
teach too many things not necessary to make the 
living truths plain. 

We confuse the mind by trying to teach too many 
facts, because there is no. knowledge of the past 
worthy of teaching, unless it tends to make us live 
better for knowing it. Let the scientific histories be 
relegated to the private studies of men of mature age. 


Tell The Child Stories. 


Tell the child stories of the past, taking great 
events, without any idea of date or nationality. It 
is the lives of the great leaders that is wanted to be 
taught, not the time in which they lived, nor the 
nation of which they chanced to be members. 

Take typical types from typical races, and tell the 
story with an eye to not getting too many of even 
these. For instance, De Soto, Philip, and Weyler 
are identical in spirit, tho widely separated as to 
time, and one of these is as good to impress the 
spirit of Latin cruelty as the three. 

Braddock and Wolfe will represent English spirit, 
with its two different styles of bravery, as well as a 
thousand instances; Lincoln represents the noblest 
type of modern life, and teaches the lesson as well as 
to multiply the number. First know humanity and 
then teach it as simply as possible to the pupils. 
This is the whole story of how to study and how to 
teach nistory. 


*Repurt of address at Ansonia, Conn- 3 ea 
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“Allusions” in Virgil’s Aeneid.” 
By C. S. Griffin, New York. 


BOOK V. 

Line 24.—Eryx, son of Neptune and Venus, hence 
half-brother to Aeneas. He was king of the Elymi 
in Sicily. He was famous as a boxer, and he chal- 
lenged Hercules, but was slain in the contest. 

Line 36.—Acestes, son of a Trojan woman named 
Egesta who was sent by her father to Sicily that she 
might not be devoured by the monsters in the neigh- 
borhood of Troy. There she gave birth to Acestes, 
his father being the river-god Crimisus. 

Line 51.—The Syrtes were two sandy bays on the 
northern coast of Africa. 

Line 73.—Helymus, a Sicilian. 

Line 99.—Acheron, a river of the lower world, 
near which the shades hover, and into which the 
Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow. 

Line 105.—See Book IV., line 585. 

Line 126.—Cauri, the Northwest winds, meaning 
here the storms these winds bring. 

Line 193.—Malea, a promontory on the southern 
coast of Peloponnesus. 

Line 240.—Phorcus, a sea-deity, called by Homer 
“the old man of the sea.” 

Line 241.—Portunus, the protector of harbors. 

Line 255.—Ganymede, son of Tros, was the most 
beautiful of mortals. Because of his remarkable 
beauty he was carried away from Mt. Ida by Jupiter, 
to be cup-bearer to the gods. As, according to some 
stories, he was said to have been taken in the form of 
an eagle, he is often represented in works of art as 
accompanied by an eagle. 

Line 284.—Minerva was patron of spinning and 
weaving. 

Line 299.—Tegea was a town in Arcadia. 

Line 311.—For note on the Amazons see book II., 
line 489. 

Line 312.—Thrace, a large district to the north of 
Greece. 

Line 373.—Amycus, king of the Bebrycians in 
Bithynia, was famous for his skill in boxing. He 
was finally vanquished by Pollux. . 

Line 414.—Descendant of Aleceus, i. e., Hercules. 

Line 496.—Pandarus was a Lycian ally of the 
Trojans. At the command of Minerva he shot an 
arrow at Menelaus, thus breaking the truce then 
existing. 

Line 514.—i. e., Pandarus, as patron of archers. 

Line 537.—Cisseus, a king of Thrace, and father 
of Hecuba. 

Line 564.—Polites, a son of Priam, slain by Pyr- 
rhus at the destruction of Troy. 

Line 568.—Atia, mother of Augustus, belonged to 
the Atian gens. Virgil thus pays the emperor a neat 
compliment. 

Line 588.—For many years the Athenians were 
compelled to pay to Minos, king of Crete, a tribute 
consisting of seven youths and seven maidens. 
These were devoured by the Minotaur, a monster 
with a bull’s body and a human head. The Minotaur, 
which was strong and fierce, was kept in a labyrinth 
so skilfully constructed that no one who once 
entered could find his way out. The Minotaur was 
finally slain by Theseus, with the aid of the king’s 
beautiful daughter, Ariadne, who furnished the hero 
with a sword and with a thread by which he might 
find his way out of the labyrinth. 

Line 620.—Doryclus, brother of Pheneus, king of 
Thrace. : 





*Continued from Tur Scuoot Journat of February 24. 


Line 646.—Rhoeteum, a promontory near Troy. 

Inne 662.—Volcanus, the god of fire. Here used 
for fire itself. 

Line 704.—Nautes, a Trojan soothsayer.—Pallas; 
another name for Minerva. According to one tradi- 
tion the goddess was the daughter of Neptune and 
Tritonis, hence the epithet Tritonia. 

Line 731.—Dis, a contraction of Dives, a name 
often given to Pluto. 


Line 735.—Elysium, a part of the lower world, the 
dwelling-place of the blessed. 


Line 735.—The Cumean sybil is referred to. 


Line 744.—Lares, the household gods,—Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth. 


Line 760.—Venus, called Idalian because wor- 
shipped at Idalium in Cyprus. 


Line 797.—Laurentum, a town in Latium 


Line 799.—Saturnius, a surname for Neptune, 
who was son of Saturn. 


Line 823.—Glaucus, a Boeotian fisherman who 
was changed into a sea-god. Ino threw herself into 
the sea with her son Palaemon, and both were 
changed into marine divinities ——Tritons, sea-gods, 
sons of Neptune. 

Line 825.—Thetis, daughter of Nereus and mother 
of Achilles. 


Line 854.—Lethe, a river in the lower world, whose 
waters caused forgetfulness. 

Line 855.—Styx, the principal river of the lower 
world, around ‘which it flowed seven times. 


Line 864.—Sirens, sea-nymphs, who charmed by 
their songs all who heard them. The Roman poets 
placed them along the coast of Campania. 
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Teachers and School Books. 


There is something to be said on each side of this 
question about teachers and text-books. It would 
be manifestly improper for teachers or other officers 
of the schocl department to write such books and 
then, thru their own authority or influence, compel 
the use of them in the city schools to their own 
profit. Also, it would be wrong for teachers to de- 
vote their attention to authorship to the neglect of 
the duties for which they are employed by the city. 
We have not, however, been informed that such 
evils as these are widespread in the educational 
system of New York. 

On the other hand, seeing that many of the best 
text-books are the work of teachers, it would deprive 
the world of much good to forbid practical educators 
to embody the fruits of their study and experience in 
text-books, and it would be a hardship to both city 
and teachers to say that our city schools should not 
use the best text-books, simply because the authors 
of them happen to be employed in those schools, 
and that a man’s books, however good they are, and 
however much used elsewhere, should not be used in 
his own school and his own city. Every college 
considers it to its advantage to have its professors 
known as authors of books. So the city ought to 
welcome the success of its school teachers as authors 
of text-books. . 

On the one hand, there may be some danger of 
graft, tho it seems to us very small. The average 
teacher is not so highly paid that we are inclined to 
begrudge him a little increase of income from the 
books he may write during his vacations. On the 
other hand, there is a danger of “peanut politics,”’ 
and the latter danger seems to us considerably 
greater than the former.—New York Tribune. 
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Famous Latin Hymns and Poems. 


A note in a church hymnal calling attention to the fact that ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden” was a translation from an old 
Latin en brought to mind the fact that many pupils who leave school, more or less familar with ,Caesar’s little difficul- 
ties with the Gauls, with the storms and love affairs that beset the Pius Aeneas, and perhaps with the ‘‘ enteuthen 
exelaunec ’’ of Xenophon,—have hardly so much as heard of the beautiful old Latin hymns and poems which are quite 
worthy of consideration. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of February 24, contains what is probably the most famous of all the poems 
written by the Latin fathers, ‘‘Dies Irae’’. Others will be given from time to time. It is suggested that teachers and 
pupils study the poems, both in the original Latin and in translation. 


Veni Sancte Spiritus. 
Written in the tenth century by Robert II. of France, son of Hugh Capet. It is often ranked second in dignity to the Dies Ire. 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus; TRANSLATION. 

Er emitte ccelitus ~ 

Lucis tue radium. Come, Holy Ghost! thou fire divine! 
From highest heaven on us down shine 

Veni, pater pauperum; Comforter, be thy comfort mine! 


Veni, dator munerum, 


Veni, lumen cordium. Come, Father of the poor, to earth; 


Come, with thy gifts of precious worth; 
Consolator optime, Come, light of all of mortal birth! 


aca = oe Thou rich in comfort! Ever blest 
ee The heart where thou art constant guest; 


In labore requies, Who giv’st the heavy-laden rest. 


In zstu temperiesy Come, thou in whom our toil is sweet; 
In fletu salatium. Our shadow in the noon-day heat, 


saat Before whom morning flieth fleet. 
O lux beatissima! é 
Reple cordis intima, Bright Sun of Grace! Thy sunshine dart 


Tuorum fidelium. On all who cry to thee apart, 
And fill with gladness every heart. 


Sine tuo numine; . ' oth 
oa . ? Whate’er without thy aid is wrought}. 
Con persian aia Or skilful deed, or wisest thought, 
r God counts it vain and merely naught. 


Lava quod est sordidum, O cleanse us that we sin no more, 
Riga quod est aridum, O’er parched souls thy waters pour; 
Sana quod est saucium. Heal the sad heart that acheth sore. 


Thy will be ours in all our ways; 
O melt the frozen with thy rays; 
Call home the lost in error’s maze. 


, , And grant us Lord, who cry to thee? 
Da tuis fidelibus, — And hold the faith in unity, : 
In te confidentibus; Thy precious gifts of charity. 
Sacrum septenarium. 


Flecte quod est rigidum, 
Fove quod est frigidum, 
Rege quod est devium. 


That we may live in holiness; 


Da virtutis meritum, And find in death our happiness, _ 
Da salutis exitum, And dwell with thee in lasting bliss! 
Da perenne gaudium! —Translated‘by CATHARINE WINKWORTH. 
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Stockade and Blockhouse built by Sixth Grade Pupils, in connection with Study of French Explorations. 
Wealthy Avenue School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Methods in Word Study. 


By GEOFFREY F. MorGAN, California. 


There is perhaps no saying more commonly heard 
than the phrase, “‘I know what I mean, but I can’t 
tell it.” Reduced to somewhat more explicit terms, 
it means that the speaker is unable to materialize in 
definite speech the vague and shadowy thought 
which hovers in his mind. Words are practically 
our only vehicles for exchanging ideas. True, we 
may make known our bodily wants, and some few 
other ideas, by means of signs, but more complex 
forms of thought cannot be transmitted in this way. 
As Arlo Bates so aptly puts it, ‘We human beings 
are prisoned in the solitary confinement of the body, 
and must devise means of sharing our thoughts as 
political prisoners in Russia strive to communicate 
by tapping on the walls of their cells.” 

In all communications by language, both written 
and spoken, it is necessary that we not only use 
language that can be understood, but also language 
that cannot be misunderstood. Since our ability to 
do this depends on our ability to express our thoughts 
in definite, accurate, and exact words, it follows 
that an extensive knowledge of words is imperative. 
-They must be examined, analyzed, defined, com- 
pared, and used, in order that their true value may 
be appreciated. 

Let us consider, for example, the case of the 
synonyms contemptuous and contemptible. They are 
frequently misused because speakers have only a 
general, indefinite idea of their meaning, and rest 
secure in the knowledge that the meaning of the two 
words is practically the same. So it is, but the man 
who speaks of a sneering, cynical fellow as having a 
contemptible face, reveals his ignorance of the nice 
meanings of words. 

De Maupassant, whose delicacy of style is at once 
the delight and despair of so many students, says 
that Flaubert, with whom he studied, early instilled 
this principle in his mind: ‘‘Whatever may be the 
thing which one wishes to say, there is only one 
word for expressing it; only one verb to animate it, 
but one adjective to qualify it. It is essential to 
search for this verb, for this adjective, until they are 
—* and never to be satisfied with anything 
else.’”’ 

This sums up the value of word study so com- 
pletely that it is not necessary to further emphasize 
this half of our subject, and we may therefore pro- 
ceed at once to a discussion of some ways in which 
the study may be directed. 

Quoting from Mr. Bates once more, we find in his 
Talks on Writing English the following passage con- 
cerning the dictionary as a means of study: ‘‘In 
general, there is far too little stress laid on the use of 
the dictionary. There should be in every prepara- 
tory school a regular exercise in its use, and in this 
exercise all pupils should be required to join. The 
teacher should read an extract, or a sentence, or a 
word, and have the meanings and derivations ac- 
tually looked up at the moment. The differing 
value of synonyms should be examined, and, if pos- 
sible, something of the history of a word given. 
The aim should be to encourage the student in the 
habit of having a lexicon at hand and using it con- 
stantly.” 

This exercise which Mr. Bates so clearly outlines 
should not be correlated with any other study. No 
reading or geography lesson can be successfully 
conducted if the class’s attention be repeatedly 
drawn from the lesson in order to look up words. 
Many teachers use the method suggested by Mr. 
Bates as a morning exercise. This is a good place 
for it, as it will profitably engage the attention of all 
the pupils. Words given in this way should be 
selected from advance lessons in the text-books. 
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When this is done the pupils greet the new acquain- 
tance with enthusiasm when they meet it, and are 
happy to find that it is really a word in common, 
every-day use, something which they doubt as a rule. 

A second method is that suggested by Mrs. Rankin 
in her book, “‘Every-day English.” Ask the class to 
think of all the adjectives which may be used to 
describe a hand, a face, a lake, a dog, the ocean, and 
soon. We have had pupils bring in over a hundred 
words in a lesson of this kind, and competition is 
usually keen in the effort to have “the longest list.” 
Verbs and adverbs may be used in similar lessons. 

Pupils always enjoy those lessons which give two 
or more words of similar sound but different meaning, 
the task being to select the right word, thus: “A 
wise man (accepts, excepts) good (advice, advise).”’ 
This method is to be used somewhat sparingly, how- 
ever, as it tends to produce confusion concerning 
spelling in the children’s minds. 

Since we have mentioned spelling,. we cannot 
forbear to point out the value of this old, old branch 
as a means of word study. Unfortunately, so many 
methods and theories have been experimented with 
in this line of education that it has lost some of its 
usefulness. One speller groups all its words accord- 
ing to similarity in sound. Another groups them by 
subjects. A third divides them according to the 
number of their syllables. None of these methods 
is successful, because none of them follows the order 
in which children naturally learn words. Thus, a 
child needs to spell five long before it needs shrive. 
yet we have seen both in a primary spelling book. 
Again, our old friend the ibex is always found in the 
lesson headed Birds. No child knows what an ibex 
is. Noone has ever seen one. No one has occasion 
to write or speak the word from one year’s end to 


another. Yet it always has its place among robin, 
eagle, and other more familiar fowl. This is quite 
wrong. 


Here is another word exercise of value. Place on 
the board some sentences like the following, and ask 
the pupils to copy, selecting the right word as they do 
so: 


nice 
She has } agreeable | manners 
graceful 
lovely 
She has a elegant dress. 
beautiful 

This will prove a most profitable exercise in dis- 
crimination. The number of sentences is only 
limited by the teacher’s resourcefulness. 

In general, the chief consideration in word study 
is that words should be selected which are suited to 
the child’s capacity, experience, and environment. 
This category includes sufficient material to keep one 
engaged for some time without reaching out for 
words which pupils ought to know. There is too 
much of this “‘ought to know”’ idea in education. It 
is absurd to argue that a child ought to know how to 
spell interstices, or artificers. The words which he 
ought to know are goal, and necessary, and receive, 
and sincere, and athletics, and all their tribe. These 
are the words which pupils “ought to know,” 
spelling, at least. 

Devote the time to teaching the words which will 
meet the child’s eye and ear from day to day, and: 
—— me, you will have abundant material for your 
work. 


in 





Andrew Lang includes ‘‘month”’ in his list of 60 
English words that have no rhyme. He apparently 
never has heard the old verse of the mathematical 
student: 

The Nth term and the (N+1)th 
Have troubled my mind for many a month. 
—New York Tribune. 
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Course of Study and Syllabus in Mathematics. 


As arranged by the Board of Superintendents, in October, 1905; for use in the public schools, of New York city. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Requirements. — Both the course of study and the 
syllabus provide for minimum requirements. Pupils 
capable of more rapid advancement should not be 
confined to the limits set in the syllahus for the grade. 

Methods.—No attempt is made to dictate methods. 
The following suggestions are offered: 

Much oral drill and blackboard work should be 
given. 

Answers should be tested approximately to ascer- 
tain whether they are probably correct. 

The results of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division should be proved before they are de- 
clared. 

Excessive repetitions of forms of analysis and 
elaborate written explanations should not be required. 

Definitions should not be required until the mean- 
ings of the terms to be defined are fully understood. 

The Combinations.—Special importance is attached 
to the thoro mastery of the combinations in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. The fol- 
lowing are the steps which should be followed in 
learning the combinations of each table: 

Addition and Multiplication—1. Care should be 
taken that the pupils apprehend the nature of the 
required operations. 

2. The combinations that have been taught in the 
preceding grades should be reviewed frequently. 

3. The results of the new combinations should be 
determined in addition by counting objects, and in 
multiplication by adding the multiplicand as many 
times as there are units in the multiplier. 

4. The entire table should be repeated with the 
objects in view in addition, and with the addends in 
view in multiplication. 

5. The entire table should be repeated without 
the objects or addends in view. 

6. The results of combinations, miscellaneously 
presented, should be given without the aid of any 
form of mnemonics or external devices. If a pupil 
misses a combination there are two methods of 
correction; in addition he may be told to count 
objects, and in multiplication to add numbers; or he 
may be required to deduce the result of the combi- 
nation in question from the nearest combination 
whose result he knows. (Thus he may ascertain 
that 6x 7=42 from 5x 7=:35, since 6 sevens are one 
seven more than 5 sevens.) The former method is 
objectionable for two reasons: the performance of 
an isolated example will be of little value to aid 
association the next time the combination occurs; 
and the pupil is in danger of forming the habit of 
using his fingers as counters. The value of the 
reference to the nearest known combination consists 
in the association of the combination in its proper 
relations with the other terms of a series. 

7. Exercise in finding the parts which constitute a 
number either as addends or as factors should follow 
the drills on tables. 

8. The combinations should be applied in the solu- 
tion of simple problems. 

Subtraction and Division.—1. Each combination 
in subtraction and in division should be related to its 
corresponding combination in addition or in multi- 
plication. In subtraction, the minuend is the sum 
and the subtrahend is one of the terms of a combi- 
nation in addition; in division, the dividend is the 

roduct and the divisor is one of the terms of a com- 
ination in multiplication. 

2. The results should be stated without the rela- 
tion, in order that they may be given instantly. An 
error should be corrected by reference to the primary 
combination. 

3. The combinations should be applied in the 


solution of simple problems, in order that their 
mastery may be seen to be a means to an end. 

Constructive and Inventional Exercises. — Aside 
from the consideration of their educational value 
the constructive and inventional exercises of the 
seventh year have been selected with a two-fold 
purpose in view: 

1. To furnish pupils with a knowledge of the 
essential elementary principles involved in the work 
in mensuration in grade 8A. 

2. To furnish pupils with a knowledge of the con- 
structive principles employed in mechanical drawing 
and construction and in shop work. 

The method of teaching these exercises should be 
suggestive in form and spirit. Formal demonstra- 
tions should never be required. 

Problems.—Numerical relations may be found 
wherever the mind seeks them; hence, problems may 
be derived and should be derived from the life of the 
home, the school, the farm, the laboratory, the 
factory, and the railroad, as well as from the shop 
and the bank. The limitation of problems, to trans- 
actions in dollars and cents tends to give practical 
arithmetic a purely formal and disciplinary char- 
acter; on the other hand, excursions into other 
fields of human activity, while sacrificing nothing of 
the disciplinary value of the subject, give it a varied 
and interesting content. Problems may be classified 
as simple, or those involving only one operation, and 
as complex, or those involving more than one 
operation. 

The solution of problems should be effected by 
the discovery of what is given, what is required, and 
what is the relation between these terms. If diffi- 
culty is experienced in the determination of the rela- 
tions between large numbers, small numbers should 
be substituted. 

A brief and well-expressed form of analysis should 
be employed in the solution of problems to find a 
part of a number, to find a number when a part is 
given, to find what part one number is of another, 
and to find a number when the number plus or minus 
a part is given, whether common fractions, decimals, 
or per cent. expressions are involved. 

The mere manipulation of numbers in a set order, 
which the pupils accept on authority as the means to 
a correct answer without comprehending the reason 
therefor, is a form of rote work that ought not to be 
tolerated except in the teaching of involved and 
difficult processes to young children, as for example, 
the process of long division, or the Euclidean process 
of finding the greatest common divisor. 

The following tabulation shows the progressive 
advance in the complexity of problems thru the 
grades: 


Simple problems solved without formal explana- 
tions. 

The children represent the terms by objects and 
find the results by counting; no term is greater than 
10. These involve: 

1. Addition and subtraction. 

2. Multiplication and division. 

1B and 2A 

Simple problems solved without formal explana- 
tions. 

The children apply the combinations in addition 
and subtraction as soon as they have mastered them; 
no — greater than 20. These involve: 

Addition and subtraction. 

The problems are similar to those in 1A, but the 
results are found from a knowledge of the combina- 
tions involved. 

2. Multiplication and division. - 
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The“problems are similar to those in 1A. 

Problems in multiplication are solved by writing 
the multiplicand as many times as there are units in 
the multiplier and by adding. 

Problems in division are solved as in 1A by count- 
g. 2B and 3A 

Simple problems solved without formal explana- 
tions. 

The children apply the combinations in multipli- 
cation and division as soon as they have mastered 
them. These involve: 

1. Addition and subtraction. 

The problems involve larger terms than in the 
preceding grades, and the results are invariably 
found by the aid of the combinations. ; 

2. Multiplication and division. 

The problems are similar to those in 1A, but the 
results are found from a knowledge of the combina- 
tions involved. 3 

Complex problems solved without formal explana- 
tions. These involve: 

1. Finding a fractional part of a number. 

2. Two operations—relations direct. 


in 


4 
Complex problems solved by analysis. These 


involve: 

1. Finding a number when a fractional part of it 
is given. 

2. More than one operation—relations direct. The 
problems are similar to those in 3B, but are explained 
formally by analysis. 

naan problems solved by analysis. These in- 
volve: 

1. Finding what fractional part one number is of 
another. 

2. More than one operation—relations indirect. 

5 

Complex problems solved by analysis. These 
involve: 

1. Finding a fractional part of a number. 

2. Finding a number when a fractional part is 
given. 

3. Finding what fractional part one number is of 
another. 

#4. Other problems usually given under the head of 
common fractions. B 

Complex problems solved by analysis. These 

involve: 
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1. Finding a decimal part of a number. 

2. Finding a number when a decimal part is given. 

3. Finding what decimal part one number is of 
another. 

4, Finding a number when the number plus or 
minus a fractional or a decimal part is given. 

5. Other problems usually given under the head 


of decimals. 
6A and 6B 
Complex problems solved by analysis. 
volve in 6A: 
1. Finding a per cent. part of a number. 
_2. Finding a number when a per cent. part is 
given. 
3. Finding what per cent. part one number is of 
another. 
4, Finding a number when the number plus or 
minus a per cent. part is given. 
5. The problems usually given under the head of 
denominate numbers. 
These involve in 6B: 
1. The first four subdivisions of 6A as applied in 
business. ; 
Each should be related to the corresponding prob- 
lem in which a common fraction instead of a per cent. 
expression is involved. 


These .in- 


_ Complex problems solved by analysis. These 
involve: 

1. Simple interest—direct case. 

2. Metric system. 

3. Foreign money. 

4. Longitude and time. 

5. Common relations. 


7B 

Complex problems solved both by analysis and by 
algebra. These involve: 

1. Simple interest—indirect cases. 

2. Simple interest—applications. 

3. Percentage—indirect cases. 

4. Problems solved by proportion. 

5. Common relations. 


8A 
Complex problems solved by analysis or by alge- 
bra. These involve: 
1. Mensuration. 
2. Business relations. 
3. Common relations easily expressed by two un- 
known quantities. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Johns}Hopkins university has asked 
for an appropriation from the state of 
Maryland amounting to $100,000 for each 
of the next two years. 


George Washington university, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has secured by purchase 
the valuable Germanic library of the late 
Prof. Richard Heinzel, of the University 
of Vienna. The library contains about 
7,200 volumes and pamphlets, many of 
which are rare even in Europe, while 
copies of many others do not exist in this 
country. It contains a large number of 
works and periodicals not only in Ger- 
manic philology and literature, but also 
in the cognate linguistic branches, es- 

ecially Anglo-Saxon, old English, the 
omance languages and Slavica, dealing 
pre-eminently with the Slavic races in 
Austria-Hungary. The acquirement of 
the library by the George Washington 
university is due largely to the generosity 
of Mr. Christian Heurich. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler, Dean of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, Harvard Univer- 
sity, is very ill with appendicitis. 

Supervising Prin. J. K. Lathrop, of 
Summit, N. J., who has just retired, was 
presented on March 15 with a beautiful 
set of the works of Sir Walter Scott, in 
twenty-six volumes. The teachers and 
pupils of the lower grades showed their 
appreciation of Mr. Lathrop’s work by 
the gift of a gold wateh, Principal 
——> is succeeded by Miss Louise 
Connelly, of Newark. 


It is possible to give athletics too large 
a place in college work, but it resolves the 
pale student into a robust man. Three 
comes a benefit from being in the open, 
and for many years students are required 
to take a certain amount of exercise in the 
gymnasium, whether they wish to do 
so or not. The educated man is the all- 
round man. The end of a liberal educa- 
tion is not to make scholars, altho some of 
the graduates become scholars, it is rather 
to make broad men with sound physical 
frames. Football*may be dangerous, but 
its dangers can be reduced; in the game 
meanness is the exception. The real 
objection to the game is the liability that 
it will become an overpowering interest. 

A man that is good for something is 
good for anything. It is the efficient man 
who is ever wanted; it is the busy man 
who is given — of trust along edu- 
cational and philanthropic lines. In 
corporations, combinations, and unions 
the individual man may think he is lost 
sight of, but all these are looking for 
efficient men. It is the trained man who 
=— the fleet which would otherwise 

rift. 

The largest ideal of the educated man 
is that of citizenship. Educated men 
should be leaders in party and govern- 
ment, and should never fail to vote. 
Educated men are accused of being in- 
different to public affairs, standing on the 
shore and telling how the ship of state 
should be managed, altho without knowl- 
edge of rope or tiller. The state does 
much for its colleges and should look 
thither for its rulers and leaders. Super- 
iority should be recognized and the best 
men put in the highest places, recognizing 
the aristocracy of worth and character. 
Educated men have the power of initiat- 
ing reforms and the colleges send forth 
men and women to do their best work in 
the world. 


An International Experiment. 


A novel educational experiment is 
being conducted by the French, German, 
and English governments, whereby Eng- 
lish teachers are being sent to France and 
Germany, and French and German 
teachers are being received in exchange. 

The arrangement came about thru a 
proposal of the French ministry of public 
instruction to the English board of edu- 
cation, in which a number of posts in the 
lycees, colleges, and ecoles normales were 
offered to suitable English teachers of 
both sexes, nominated by the board, who 
should agree to conduct an average of 
two hours’ conversation a day in English 
with small groups of selected French 
students; in return the latter were to 
receive board, lodging, and the privilege 
of attending such classes in the lycees or 
colleges as they might choose. 

In the autumn of 1905, a similar pro- 
posal was received from the Prussian 
“*Kultusministerium,” tho relating in 
this case only to men. 

A formal agreement with both gov- 
ernments was arrived at, under which the 
board of education undertook to com- 
mend these proposals to English second- 
ary schoolmasters and mistresses, and to 
assist the French government, on the 
other hand, to place as many as possible 
of their own modern language teachers 
in English secondary schools. 

When the last report of the board of 
education was issued, this exchange 
system had been tried, with the following 
encouraging results: Fifty-eight English 
teachers—forty-one men and seventeen 
women—had been plated in foreign 
schools; eight French men and six French 
women teachers had received appoint- 
ments for the year in England. 

The foreign teachers in England re- 
ceive £70 for the year’s teaching; in Ger- 
many the payment made is £5 5s. a 
month. The French arrangement takes 
the form of complete maintenance. 


Wealthy farmers in the vicinity of 
Stuart, Neb., have banded together to 
form a school where they can have their 
children educated without the aid of 
English-speaking residents. They have 
erected a large building and have engaged 
the services of several teachers from 
Omaha to teach German and English 
to their children during the coming sum- 
mer. The teachers are required to teach 
morals and manners as well as book lore.. 


President Harris on Liberal. 
Education. 


In a lecture at Clinton, Mass., given on 
the evening of March 9, President George 
Harris, of Ambherst college, gave ex- 
pression to his views on education. 
Among other things he remarked upon 
the changes in educational conditions 
in recent years. At the opening of Har- 
vard university most of the students were 
young men looking forward to the minis- 
try. Later, the students were divided 
among clerical, legal, and medical pro- 
fessions, with very few who went into 
business. Since the 50’s, another profes- 
sion has been added, technical scientific. 
Presidents of technical institutions say 
that their pupils do best who have 
studied in the college. 

Every stage of education is progress 
towards an ideal. The student entering 
the training school has an ideal-forming 
and ideal-realizing experience. Ambition 
is simply the pressing toward an ideal. 
Culture is knowledge transmuted into 
character. A slight degree of culture 
saves one from crudeness and narrowness. 
A college education exalts character. In 
college, as a rule, men are honorable and 
upright. There is no place where mean- 
ness has so little toleration as in college. 
Cant, insincerity, and hypocrisy are not 
supposed to have a hold there. 





There are those who advocate the 
treatment of malarial fever without qui- 
nine, and while we are not in a position to 
argue the question, it has often occurred 
to us that the cases treated with anti- 
kamnia in connection with quinine re- 
covered more rapidly than those treated 
without antikamnia. One antikamnia 
tablet ee three hours, given in con- 
nection with quinine, will prove this.— 


Medical Reprints. 





English Teachers’ Association. 


The sixth annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Boston university, on 
March 17. Charles L. Hanson, of the 
Mechanic Arts high school was in charge, 
and was re-elected president for the com- 
ing year. The other officers chosen were: 
vice-president, Prof. Henry G. Pearson, 
Massachusetts institute of technology; 
secretary-treasurer, George H. Browne, 
the Browne and Nichols school, Cam- 
bridge; executive board, Miss Ella L. 
Sweeney, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, R. I.; Samuel Thur- 
ber, Jr., Newton high school; Prof. J. G. 


Hart, Harvard college; Miss Eva T. 
Mellor, Chauncy Hall school. 
Prof. Clara F’. Stevens of Mt. Holyoke 


college spoke on ‘‘Methods of Teaching 
and Study.’”’ She touched upon ways in 
which students can be brought to purpose- 
ful reading and aroused to a study of 
literature for the enrichment of their own 
lives as well as for art’s sake. Any 
method is good, she said, that sets the 
young to do their own thinking and work- 
ing out their own tests. Science, phil- 
osophy, economics, politics, in fact 
everything that means a better under- 
standing of actual life, must be consid- 
ered as parts of literature. 

William Morse Cole, of the South high 
school, Worcester, outlined what, in his 
opinion, should be substituted for the 
present method of teaching composition 
and literature. The lack of success is 
due, he said, to a blind use of text-books. 
Any method must be absolutely flexible. 
Most adults think and write loosely, 
weakly, incoherently; so do children. 
The greatest menace to this age is imita- 
tion, and yet the schools are encouragin 
sham thoughts, sham emotions, an 
sham thinking. The teacher of literature 
has more responsibility than any other 
teacher. He should be able to bring his 
pupils to an understanding of the vital 
use of the subject matter. Too much 
attention is paid to hunting out style or 
expression, thus losing the grand and 
beautiful lessons of life thru master- 
a of poetry and prose. A free, off- 

and talk in the class-room is more 
important than writing ‘‘an infinite deal 
of nothing. ”’ 

In the absence of Miss Katherine H. 
Schute of the Boston normal school, who 
was to have spoken for elementary school 
methods, her paper was read by Miss 
Richardson of the girls’ high school. The 
gulf between school-room teaching of 
composition and literature and home 
reading was accented, and suggestions 
were given as to how childish interest 
may be gratified and yet only wholesome 
reading be allowed them. 

Miss Alice B. McDonald of the Law- 
rence high school said the work in English 
done in the secondary schools during the 
last ten or fifteen years has been largely 
experimental. The college has demanded 
certain things of the schools, and the 
schools have attempted to answer these 
demands. The result has béen that an 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Has surpassed all other medicines, in merit, 
sales and cures. 

Its success, great as it has been, has ap- 
parently only just begun. 
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immense amount of labor, especially in 
the way of correcting themes, has been 
thrust upon the teacher of English, and 
what has been accomplished has not 
seemed to justify the means. ° 

Miss McDonald showed, by blackboard 
demonstration, certain devices she had 
evolved for her own teaching, which, she 
said, are meant to accomplish two things 
in the system; first, to give the pupil the 
fullest amount of work possible under 
existing circumstances (those circum- 
stances being in a given school, few 
teachers and many pupils) and second, to 
lighten the labors of the teacher. The 
first showed: a week’s program to be 
planned so as to divide the work of cor- 
recting, and to include a scheme of giving 
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private conferences to pupils; the sec- 
ond a schedule for keeping track of dates 
for written work and conferences thruout 
the school; and the thirdfa device for keep- 
ing a pupil’s record briefly and yet com- 

rehensively. The fourth was a schedule 
or ‘“‘daily themes.” 


English Difficulties. 


At a meeting of the Bayonne, N. J., 
Teachers’ Association held at public 
school No. 7, March 14, Superintendent 
Woodley of Passaic made an address on 
“Why Our English Work Fails In its 
Intent.” 

‘One reason,” said Superintendent 
Woodley, ‘‘why our English language 
work is not as helpful as we would like 
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to have it is because of the lack of energy. 
If we direct our energy on a certain point 
we get growth. In some grades a great 
deal of language work is not~ language 
work at all. or instance, the teacher 
announces that the language work for 
the day will be a study on butterflies. 
What does she do? She prepares herself 
with all she can find out about butter- 
flies and they become the main thing in 
the study, the language part being over- 
looked, so her energy went for inorma- 
tion about butterflies and not about 
language. The pupils’ ene went the 
same way. Their energy and hers were 
lost in information. 

‘‘Another reason why we do not get 
the results hoped for,” he continued 





The Coffee Debate. 


'- The published statements of a number 
of coffee importers and roasters indicate 
a ‘“‘waspy”’ feeling towards us, for daring 
to say that coffee is harmful to a percent- 
age of the people. 


A frank public discussion of the sub- 
ject is quite agreeable to us and can cer- 
tainly do no harm; on the contrary when 
all the facts on both sides of any question 
are spread before the people they can 
thereupon decide and act intelligently 

Give the people plain facts and they 


will take care of themselves. 








We demand facts in this coffee discus- 
sion and propose to see that the facts are 
brought clearly before the people. 


A number of coffee importers and 
roasters have joined a movement to boom 
coffee and stop the use of Postum Food 
Coffee and in their newspaper statements 
undertake to deceive by false assertions. 

Their first is that coffee is not harmful. 


We assert that one in every three coffee 
users has some form of incipient or chronic 
disease; realize for one moment what a 


terrible menace to a nation of civilized 
people, when one kind of beverage 
or. the energies and health of one- 
third the people who use it. 











~ We make the assertion advisedly and 
suggest that the reader secure his own 
proof by personal inquiry among coffee 
users. 


-Ask your coffee drinking friends if 
they keep free from any sort of aches 
and ails. You will be startled at the per- 
centage and will very naturally seek to 
place the cause of disorder on somethin 
aside from coffee, whether food, inherite 
tendencies or something else. 


Go deeper in your search for facts. 


f> If your friend admits occasional neural- 
gia, rheumatism, heart weakness, stomach 
or bowel trouble, kidney complaint, weak 
eyes, or approaching nervous prostration 
induce him or her to make the experi- 
ment of leaving off coffee for ten days and 
using Postum Food Coffee, and observe 
the result. It will startle you and give 
your friend something to think ot. Of 
course, if the person is one of the weak 
ones and says “‘I can’t quit’ you will 
have discovered one of the slaves of the 
coffee importer. Treat such kindly, for 





they{seem” absolutely powerless to stop 
the gradual but sure destruction of body 
and health. 

Nature has a way of destroying a part 
of the people to makegroom for the 
stronger. It is the old law of ‘‘the sur- 
vival of the fittest’? at work, and the 
victims are many. 

We repeat the assertion that coffee 


does harm many people, not all, but an 


army a enough to appal the investi- 
gator and searcher for facts. 

The next prevarication of the coffee 
importers and roasters is their statement 
that Postum Food Coffee is made of 
roasted peas, beans, or corn, and mixed 
with a low grade of coffee and that it 
contains no nourishment. 

We have previously offered to wager 
$100,000.00 with them that their state- 
ments are absolutely false. 

They have not accepted our wager and 


they will not. 
We will gladly make a present of 











$25,000.00 to any roaster or importer of | 





old fashioned coffee who will accept that 
bate ny 

Free inspection of our factories and 
methods is made by thousands of people 
each month and the coffee importers 
themselves are cordially invited. Both 
Postum and Grape-Nuts are absolutely 
pure and made exactly as stated. 

The formula of Postum and the an- 
alysis made by one of the foremost 
chemists of Boston has been printed on 
every package for many years and is ab- 
solutely accurate. 

Now as to the food value of Postum. 
It contains the parts of the wheat berry 
which carry the elemental salts such as 
lime, iron, potash, silica, etc., etc., used 
by the life forces to rebuild the cellular 
tissue, and this is particularly true of the 





hosphate of potash, also found in Grape- | 
uts, which combines in the human body | 
with albumen and this combination, to- | 
gether with water, rebuilds the worn out | 
gray matter in the delicate nerve centers | 
all over the body, and thruout the brain | 


and solar plexus. 

Ordinary coffee stimulates in an un- 
natural way, but with many people i 
ss and surely destroys and does not 
rebuild this gray substance so vitally im- 

ortant to the well-being of every human 
eing. 

These are eternal facts, proven, well- 
ee and known to every prop- 
erly educated physician, chemist, and 
food expert. 

Please remember we never say ordinary 








coffee hurts everyone. 


Some people use it regularly and seem 
strong enough to withstand its attacks, 
but there is misery and disease in store 
for the man or woman who persists in 
its use when nature protests, by heart 
weakness, stomach and bowel troubles, 
kidney disease, weak eyes, or general 
nervous prostration. The remedy is ob- 
vious. The drug caffeine contained in 
all ordinary coffee, must be discontinued 
absolutely or the disease will continue in 
spite of any medicine and will grow worse. 

It is easy to leave off the old fashioned 
coffee by — Postum Food Coffee, 
for in it one finds a pleasing hot break- 
fast or dinner beverage that has the dee 
seal brown color, changing to a ric 

olden brown when good cream is added. 
en boiled long anough (15 minutes) 
the flavor is not that of rank Rio coffee 
but very like the milder, smooth and high 
grade Java, but entirely lacking the drug 
effect of ordinary coffee. 

Anyone suffering from disorders set up 
by coffee drinking (and there is an ex- 
tensive variety) can absolutely depend 
upon some measure of relief by quitting 
coffe and using Postum Food Coffee. 

If the disease has not become too 
strongly rooted, one can with good reason 
expect it to disappear entirely in a reason- 
able time after the active cause of the 
trouble is removed and the cellular tissue 
has time to naturally rebuild with the 
— furnished by Postum and good 

ood. 


It’s only a plain old common sense. 

Now, with the exact facts before the 
reader, he or she can decide the wise 
course, looking to health and the power 
to do things. 

If you have any doubt as to the cause 
of ny 4 ache or ail you may have, remem- 
ber the far-reaching telegrams of a hurt 
nervous system travel from heel to head, 
and it may be well worth your while to 
make the experiment of leaving off coffee 
entirely for 10 days and using Postum in 
its place. , 

You will probably gather some good 
solid facts, worth more than a gold mine, 
for health can make gold and sickness 
lose it. Besides, there’s all the fun, for 
it’s like a continuous internal frolic to be 
perfectly well. 

There’s a reason for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 
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‘*ig that our methods do not break up the 
language of habit. We ourselves are in 
bondage to certain forms or phrases or 
words. Study the papers of the ps a 
and you will find repeated over and over 

ain certain words or certain phrases. 
The method in vogue does not teach that, 
and instead of becoming more free from 
phrases, or words, we find ourselves more 
and more in bondage to them. 

“The language sense is also neglected. 
No one studies art or music without 
learning the beauty of colors or shadin 
and harmony of music. The real, vita 
thing in language is the development of 
language sense. I do not know of a 
school in the United States where these 
things of which I have been speaking are 
arrived at. I leave them with you as 
suggestions of what B ae may do to im- 
prove your work in English.” 


Boys Wanted. 


Charles G. Irish, who addressed a meet- 
ing of 300 night school pupils in Utica, 
March 14, spoke of the time when he and 
a young friend came to the conclusion 
that there were too many boys in the 
world, and went on to tell of seeing a 
sign in a Utica business establishment’s 
window, ‘‘Boys Wanted,” and of going 
in and making inquiries. 

“‘T went in,” Mr. Irish said, and asked 
the owner of the business how many boys 
he wanted, what he wanted them for, and 
what kind he wanted. He said, ‘I want 
boys, and I want alot of them.’ I asked 
him what kind of boys he wanted, and he 
said, ‘I want live boys.’ I did not think 
this was very strange, as I did not sup- 
pose he wanted dead boys. He did not 
want half live boys or laz oye. I 
could understand this very well. ‘Then,’ 
he said, ‘I want boys who will come early 
in the morning and work all day and not 
have their eyes on the clock all the time. 
I want boys that will be prompt and that 
will take hold and learn the business. 
Such boys as this,’ he said, ‘are some- 
what scarce. Then,’ he added, ‘we want 
clean boys, boys who will come with their 
hair brushed and their faces and bodies 
washed. I do not object to patches on 
their clothes, but I do not want dirty 
boys. What I really mean by dirt is 
what comes out of the insides of boys— 
swearing, foul talk, evil thoughts. I 
want clean boys, and such boys are 
searce.. I have to hang out that sign 
very often.’ ” 


St. Francis Academy. 

Thirty years ago St. Francis academy 
at Joliet, Ill., was chartered as an institu- 
tion of learning under the laws of Illinois. 
Since then this institution has figured in 
the history of Joliet as one of its most 
successful private schools. It has be- 
come known thruout the states for its 
excellent management and sound princi- 
ples, and for its progressive and thoro 
methods in the training and education of 
youth. Cherished as an ideal home- 
school by its patrons and friends, there is 
a peculiar charm and fascination about 
the institution and its surroundings, 
more easily felt than described, and the 
wholesome influence it has exerted in all 
these years will undoubtedly extend to 
future generations. ‘ 

Now, however, when the academy is 
flourishing, prospering, with a promisin 
future ahead, its portals are to be clos 
to lar class work, on account of the 
scarcity of teachers. Several are failin: 
in health, and other sisters are not avail- 
able, as the general demand for reinforce- 
ments is greater by far than the supply 
of qualified teachers will warrant. Con- 
sequently, the superiors of the institution 
have decided to close the academy and to 
devote their energies to the training of 
teachers for the parochial schools. 


Hasbrouck Institute. 


Hasbrouck institute, at Jersey City, 
will shortly pass its fiftieth birthday. 
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The graduates of the institution are plan- 
ning a at celebration, aided by Prin. 
Charles C. Stimets. 

Dr. Hasbrouck’s‘*administration of the 
affairs of the — old school bearing his 
name extended from 1856 to 1876. The 
records show that during the time 165 
men were graduated, sixty-two of whom 
entered college. During the present 
administration, thirty years, since 1867, 
537 (including the present graduatin 
class) have been graduated, and 282 o 
these have entered college. The total for 
both administrations is: graduates, 703; 
entering college, 344. I am using in this 
connection the word ‘‘college”’ to include 
the professional school of law and medi- 
cine. 

Girls were admitted to the institute 
in 1881 and during the last twenty-five 
years 274 women have been graduated, 
thirty-three of whom have entered col- 
lege. 

The College in Missionary Work. 


In the course of a talk on the place of 
the college in missionary work, Dr. Geo. 
Washburn, president of Robert college, 
Constantinople, gave some interesting 
facts concerning the institution under 
his charge. 

Robert college in Constantinople was 
the first American college established on 
a foreign soil, Dr. Washburn claimed. In 
1860 Christopher Robert, then president 
of the Lackawanna railroad, gave Dr. 
Cyrus Hamlin $30,000 with which to be- 
gin the work. The ginny 3 out of the 
civil war shortly after took the attention 
of both the American government and 
the American people, and but little be- 
side the gift of Mr. Robert was obtained. 
~ Dr. Hamlin secured one of the most 
beautiful sites along the Bosphorus and 
in 1863 (the Turkish government not yet 
having given permission to erect build- 
ings), opened the college with four stu- 
dents, one American and three English, 
in a deserted school in Constantinople. 
Shortly after this, consent was given by 
the sultan to erect buildings, and the 
college was transferred to its present site. 
From this small beginning in 1863 the 
college has grown to be one of the great 
educational centers of Turkey, with stu- 
dents from all the surrounding countries. 

“Robert college may in a way claim to 
be the foundation of Bulgaria,’ the 
speaker said. ‘‘The Bulgarians were 
attracted to it from the start, and 
at least eighty of the highest officials in 
the Bulgarian government are graduates 
from Robert. ext come the Armenians, 
and then the Greeks. Some few Moham- 
medans have been educated there, and 
if it were not for the opposition of the 
Turkish government there would be as 
many Turks applying for admission as 
other nationalities. Not that the govern- 
ment has interfered with the institution 
itself since permission to establish it was 

anted, but the interference is with an 

ohammedans who propose sending their 
boys to the college for an education.” 


Free Pamphlets to Schools. 


The Massachusetts Civil Service Re- 
form Auxiliary offers, free of expense, 
pamphlets on civil service reform to 
grammar schools, high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges willing to make 
these pamphlets the subject of a lesson 
in their civics or American history course. 
During the past five years more than 
125,000 of the pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed to 1,500 schools and colleges 
thruout every state and territory of the 
United States. 

The titles of two of the pamphlets 
whose educational value has been widely 
recognized by our teachers are ‘‘The 
Merit System, The Spoils System,” by 
Edward Cary, and “The Merit System in 
Municipalities,’ by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff. A third simpler pamphlet prepared 
by Miss Elizabeth Luther Cary for gram- 
mar school use is called ‘“‘A Primer of 
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the Civil Service and Merit System.” As 
the circulation of this offer directly to the 
heads of schools and colleges must of 
necessity be gradual, the Massachusetts 
auxiliary takes pleasure in announcing to 
teachers and others interested in the sub- 
ject that copies of the above pamphlets, 
together with others of its publications, 
may be obtained free on application to 
the assistant secretary, Miss Marian C. 
Nichols, 55 Mount Vernon street, Boston, 
Mass. 

The Hoboken Teachers’ Mutual Aid 
Association has adopted a salary schedule 
which it expects soon to present to the 
board of education. The schedule calls 
for an arrangement by which a teacher 
starting at $480 a year will reach a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 in thirteen years, instead 
of in twenty-five years, as at present. 
Principals, both grammar and primary, 
will start at $1,800 and increase $100 
yearly until a maximum of $2,200 is 
reached. 

County Supt. H. D. Shideler, of Hunt- 
ington, Ind., died at his home, Feb. 15. 
He leaves a wife and one son. 


Recent Deaths. 


*. Dr. Robert Ogden Doremus, for many 
years professor of physics and chemistry 
in City college, New York city, died at 
his home in New York, on March 22. He 
was eighty-two years old. 

Dr. Doremus was a graduate of New 
York university in both the academic 
and medical departments. He was one 
of the founders of the New York medical 
college, the Long Island hospital medical 
college, and Bellevue hospital medical 
college, urging in each case the necessity 
of provision of a chemical laboratory 
where the students could have thoro 
chemical training. From 1853 to 1861 
he was professor of natural history at the 
College of the City of New York, and 
afterward was appointed to the chair of 
chemistry and physics in the same insti- 
tution. He made the laboratory at 
Twenty-third street and Lexington ave- 
nue a center for study, particularly in 
connection with electricity. . 

He was the first toxicological expert 
called in New York in a murder trial, and 
his services at the trial of James Stephen 
for poisoning his wife with arsenic led to 
improvements in the conduct of autopsies 
for the courts. He was a member of the 
medical advisory commission of the city, 
and assisted in founding the municipal de- 
partment of health and bureau of chemis- 
try. He introduced the disinfection of 
ships by the use of chlorine, and thus did 
away with the necessity for prolonged 
detentions at quarantine. Another of 
his important inventions was compressed 
gun-powder, the strength of which 
greatly exceeded that of ordinary gun- 
powder. Dr. Doremus was a cornetist, 
one of the founders and for three years 





Y president of the Philharmonic society. 


Prof. James Mill Pierce, the oldest 
professor of Harvard university in length 
of service, died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass., on March 21, at the age of seventy- 
two years. Professor Pierce was taken 
ill with bronchitis and the disease devel- 
oped into pneumonia. 

Professor Pierce’s retirement from the 
Harvard faculty, to take effect on March 
1, 1907, was announced but a short time 
ago. He was one of the most noted fig- 
ures in the Harvard faculty. At thetime 
of his death he, was professor: of astron- 
omy, having previously to that been a 
professor of mathematics. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in the class of 1853, 
being a classmate of President Eliot. [The 
following year he entered upon his teach- 
ing at Harvard, which he continued to his 
death. 

Professor Pierce was the author of 
several important works on mathematics 
and astronomy. He was the son of 
James Pierce, the famous mathematician. 
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MEN 
CAPABLE OF EARNING 


$1,000 to $5,000 
A YEAR 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, CLERK, 
MERCHANT, TEACHER, 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS! 

A complete serggentneine of the producing 
department of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York in this section affords 
a chance fora few good men; eight vacancies 
on the agency force remain Open for men of 
character and ability; you can find out by 
writing whether it will be worth while for you 
to make a change; no previous experience is 
necessary. 


A course of professional instructions given free 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
660 MILLION DOLLARS 


INDIVIDUAL PENS AND PENCILS 
FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The Forrester Sanitary Pen and Pencil Holder 
rovides a cleanly, convenient aud simple apparatus 
or collecting and distributing pens and pencils in 

schools so that each child always receives its ewn. 


Deseriptive circular on application, 


HARVEY HYGIENIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


PITTSBURG, PA 





P, Oo. BOX 318 





Odds and Ends. 


The School Garden Association, Station 
A, Boston, Mass., last year enlisted over 
10,000 workers in the school garden 
movement, and supplied seeds, instruc- 
tions for planting, and literature to 
schools, clubs, superintendents, _prin- 
cipals, teachers, and pupils and individuals 
in many a of the country. The 
results of the work were so encouraging, 
and the good so manifest, that prepara- 
tions have been made on a larger scale 
for 1906, gr teweg a larger number of 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, and 
aiming to reach and assist all willing to 
join in the movement. A membership 
fee of six cents secures- enrollment, a 
booklet of directions for planting, a sam- 
ple collection of five varieties of seeds, 
and a list of the collections of flowers and 
vegetables that can be ordered for school 
and home garden use. Any one can 
apply. seer write to F. W. Shattuck, 
re’! School Garden Association, Station 
A, Boston, Mass., enclosing six cents, and 
giving your name and address plainly. 





To those who are interested in modern 
methods and practices in education, 
William De Witt Hyde’s new book, ‘‘The 
College Man and the College Woman” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) will have a 
direct purpose and appeal. It contains 
in practical form the observations of a 
college president during twenty years of 
college life and college administration. 
What college students mean to be, and 
what college graduates may be expected 
to become, are questions which are very 
close to many people. President Hyde 
is enthusiastic and optimistic, and his 
views are based on a right understanding 
of the essential things connected with 
college life. The institutions of the state, 
the family, industry, and the’church have 
been subjects of much crude speculation | 








BAUSCH & LOMB 
T DISSECTING MICROSCOPE 


For botany classes the most practical 
and moderate priced good microscope 
obtainable. 


The body is of wood, 
shaped to form hand rests; the lenses 
are achromatic doublets, mirror extra 
large, hinged tray at bottom for lenses 
and dissecting instruments. 

List price, $2.50. Special discount to 
schools. 

Write for special prices on dissecting 
sets of all kinds, chemical glassware, 
chemicals, microscopes, etc. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPT.CO. 

New York Rochester, N. Y. Boston 

Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Frankfort afm, Germany 


FRENCH for teaching French 





BERCY’S TEXT 
BOOKS 





are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 





The Child 











Housekeeper 


By the MISSES COLSON and CHITTENDEN 
Introduction by JACOB A. RIIS 








@ Sree to those engaged in teaching 

domestic science and kindergarten classes 
and to all who are interested in making 
the home the ‘‘cheeriest spot in the land- 
scape.’’ It is the outcome of actual ex- 
perience in teaching small girls to do 
intelligent work in their homes, using the 
materials and utensils there provided. 
Classes may thus be taught, and work 
which is ordinarily classed as drudgery 
will become interesting and pleasurable 
to the young people. 


12mo, cloth. Fully Illustrated. $1.00 


A.S. Barnes & Company 
New York 





N. E. A. CONVENTION 


SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 9-13 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


Via 


NEW YORK 


(CENTRAL 
LINES 





Ranging in Prices from $130.00 to $275.00 
SPECIAL TRAINS including DINING and OBSERVATION CARS 


Leaving Grand Central Station June 30th and July 2nd, one visiting the Grand 

Canyon of Arizona, one through Colorado and the Rockies; both tours through 

Southern California returning via Portland, one ——., via the Canadian 

——— one through Yellowstone National Park, visiting all interesting points 
en route. 

Write for itinerary 

M. C. ROACH 40) J. F. FAIRLAMB 

Ass’t General Passenger Agent ; - General Passenger Agent 

1216 Broadway, New Yor Now: York ' 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York 


NEW YORK 


(CaiseNe 
\ LINES 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 


Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Commercial Geography, Education (History and 
Theory), English, French, Geology, German, Greek, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychol. 
Oey. _ Public Speaking, Rhetoric, and School 
Administration. 

These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, others 
are introductory and presuppose no specialized 
preparation. 

_In the great majority of cases, instruction is 
given by members of the Yale Faculty of the 
rank of professor or assistant professor. A num- 
ber of leading school authorities have been added 
to the Faculty to give courses on educational 
subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned in 
the order of application. 

For circulars and further information address 

YALE SUMMER SCHOOL, 
135 Etm STREET, NEw Haven, Conn. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 
(Washington Square, New York City) 


A school of university grade for the 
advanced study of education. Offers six 
courses in Psychology, four in Philosophy, 
fourin the History of Education, five in the 
Science of Education, seven in the Art of 
Teaching, andthree in Physical Education. 

A limited number of Fellowships and 
free Scholarships. 

Courses taken in University Summer 
School and in other universities credited 


- towards degrees. 
For Bulletin describing courses for the university 
year 1906-7, apply to the undersigned. 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, DEAN 











THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four 
Quarters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn, 
Admission is granted at the age of each, on 
January 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October Ist. 

Graduate instruction 1s offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the 
Divinity School, the Law School, Rush Medical 
College (affiliated), and the Schoo] of Education. 

Undergraduate instruction is offered in the 
Senior Colleges; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 15-September 1. 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: July 
27-August 31. Registration is permitted for the 
entire oy aed orforeitherterm. Full and regu- 
lar credit is given for work done. Special courses 
are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


R EAD 


Get the news of the day 

into your school-room 
and thus enliven all his- 
tory, geography, etc. 


OUR TIMES 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Elizabeth, N. J. NEW YORK CITY 


Chicage, Illinois 




















and dogmatism, and Mr. Hyde’s clear- 
sighted and able handling of many vexed 
questions on the relations between college 
life and the world of affairs is likely to be 
widely read, coming as it does from a man 
of so long and brilliant a career in the 
field of education. 
Laster in Europe. | 
In Munich and Vienna, the churches 
on Good Friday are the scene of a very 
striking picture of the burial of Christ. 
A figure of the Saviour is carried in state 
around the church to the altar, where there 
is a sepulcher, to which access, thru an 
opening formed by artificial rocks, awaits 
it. The windows are darkened and, thru 
the gloom, the eyes of thousands of awed 
worshippers are drawn to the tomb, 





where a solitary light illumines the white- 
palled figure of the crucified Christ. — mT 
some parts of Austria large processions | 
parade the streets, headed by priests | 
riding on horses and bearing banners, | 
with an escort of white-robed choristers 
chanting hymns, and in Bavaria _ 
peasants form processions, hundreds, | 
sometimes thousands, strong, heralded by | 
a man bearing a gigantic candle. 

One of the most peculiar of these con- | 
tinental celebrations of Easter is that 
which for centuries has been practised 
by the monks of Roncvaux. As day 
breaks on the we of Good Friday, 
a long procession of the monks files out 
thru the gateway of the abbey, each 
bearing on his back an enormous and 
heavy cross, by way of annual penance, 
and in imitation of what they consider 
to have been one of the severest forms 
of Christ’s physical suffering. Thru 
hamlets and villages, this pathetic pro- 
cession makes its way, in spite of the 
trembling knees and aching muscles, 
while the villagers, with bare and bowed 
heads, do homage to the cross. That 
their penance may lack nothing of se- 
verity, these monks strike into the coun- 
try, choosing the steepest and roughest 
paths—The April Metropolitan Magazine. 





The Journal of Outdoor Life, pub- 
lished at Trudeau, N. Y., in the Adiron- 
dack mountains, has been made the 
official organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, of hich Dr. Herman M. Biggs, 
medical director of the New York city 
health department, is president. The 
membership of the association includes 
the leading workers in the field of tuber- 
culosis, both lay and professional, thruout 
the United States and Canada. The 
periodical aims to be helpful to persons 
suffering from or having a tendency 
toward lung trouble. It deals with the 
outdoor treatment of tuberculosis in an 
intelligent and scientific manner}and, 
while not advocating self-treatment by 
the laity, or attempting to supplant 
personal medical advice, it points out 
some of the common pitfalls that beset 
the unwary health-seeker. 

It is not devoted exclusively to the 
subject of tuberculosis, but aims to pub- 
lish readable, practicable, and useful 
articles on how to get the most benefit, 
satisfaction, and happiness from an out- 
door life. 










sre like Sapolio-They waste . 

* themselves to make the world’ ¢ 
brighter. SAPOLIO is the iv} 
lectric light of house-cleaning: 4 

















EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 

Miverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Mannufacturing Department in the House. 





Positions in Porto Rico 





For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education 
of Porto Rico desires to engage 
a considerable number of 
American teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. Minimum 
salary, $540 per school year 
of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. 
Especially good opportunities 
for young men. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained py ad- 
dressing 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of al —- that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ‘ . 

Spaiding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. Wher 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
mtg aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee Mass. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


688 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


d 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papess 
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Complete Laboratory Outfits 








Fall Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





Please mention this paper when writing 
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Awful Eczema on Hands. 


Troubled From Childhood With Skin 
Eruptions—Skin Now in Splendid 
Condition—Cured by Cuticura. 


“From childhood I had always been 
troubled with skin eruptions, more or 
less, and in winter my hands would crack 
open all over the back. You could lay a 
straw in any of them, but since using the 
Cuticura Remedies for the eczema about 
five years ago I have not been troubled in 
any way. At that time, I think, I got the 
eczema from handling imported hides at 
the Custom House stores. I doctored for 
it for over a month without relief. It was 
on my hands and face, and my hands 
were swollen twice their size. After los- 
ing time, I was told of a woman whose 
finger nails had fallen off and was cured 
by the Cuticura Remedies, so I tried them 
and I was cured, and my skin is in splen- 
did condition now, and does not crack in 
cold weather. Henry O’Neill, 4949 Gir- 
“ _avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., July 2, 

Ds 





A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


. 
Oriental Cream ‘RMI 
: Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Frec 
les, oth 
Patches, Rash 
and Skin dis- 
eases, and ev- 
@ ery blemish on 
beauty, and de- 
fies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the 
test of 56 years— 
no other has— 
and is so harm 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of simi- 
ri nome. | 
ist inguishe 
Dr. L, A. Sayre said to a lady of the haut ton (a cameddy: 
“*As you ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful ofall theskin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months using it every day 
GOURAUD’s POUDRE SUBTILE remover 
superfluous hair without injury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New ork, 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealert 
throughout the United States, Canada, and Europe. 
Also found in New York City at R. H. Macy’s, Wana- 
maker's, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. §~Beware 
of Base imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proot 
of any one selling the same. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND_ | NEW YORK AND 
‘ PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur 
days from New York 
Wednesdays from Bos 
ton. A most delightful 
trip of about 24 hours, 





No other 


cosmetic like it. 






Purities as well 
as beautifies the 


sain. 








Steamer every Week Day 
all year round. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


Pier 35 East River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


308 Congress Street, 





AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


M 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary ERS 


or Commission. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
11-15 East 24th Street, New York 








“Individualism vs. Socialism.” 

Any expectation of sensationalism in 
William Jennings Bryan’s discussion of 
‘Individualism versus Socialism’ in 
the April Century is likely to be unful- 
filled. The paper, it is said, is a succinct 
presentation of the claims and objects of 
individualism and socialism, which Mr. 
Bryan defines as tendencies rather than 
concrete systems. Mr. Bryan also urges 
that there should be no unfriendliness 
between the honest individualist and the 
honest socialist, since both are seeking 
that which they believe to be best for 
society; and he points out how the one 
may greatly aid the other in the common 
aim of both, the harmonious development 
of the human race, adres A mentally, 
and morally. But he holds that the 
socialist is inclined to support monopoly, 
believing that it leads to government 
ownership of monopolistic industry; 
whereas individualists contend against 
consolidation of industries and ‘‘stand 
for a morality and for a system of ethics 
which they are willing to measure against 
the ethics and morality of socialism.” 


$50.00 California. 


Beginning February 4th until April 
6th, colonist rates, New York to Califor- 
nia $50. Tourist Cars, Washington to 
San Francisco; Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. Berth-rate $8.50. Route 
via Southern Railway, A. & W. P., W. of 
Ala., L. & N., and Southern Pacific R. R. 
New York offices 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 


Agent. 

An Old Fireplace. 
When summer days come, ye forsake 
My settles for the green-wood’s sake, 
But soon, ashamed, for auld lang syne 
Ye bring me oak boles, knots of pine, 
And heap my arms with gifts, and I 
Crackle forgiveness merrily. 
And on my settles young and old 
Gather to hear old tales retold. 
Old tongues rehearse them staid and slow; 
The younger lisp and prattle so 
The tale’s half lost in laugh and shout, 
And ere I know it I’m half out. 
And soon they bring the night log in, 
And in the dim light I begin 
To tell my story, old and wise; 
So you may dream it, Sleepy Eyes, 
When mother tucks you into bed 
And smooths the pillow for your head. 
—Ruicuarp Kirk, in American Magazine. 


Attention Moves the World. 
“Knowledge,” it is said, ‘‘begins in 
wonder.” But wonder is the result of 
attention, and by attention the world is 
moved, beneficently, or madly, as in the 
blind and bloody turmoils of the Russian 
people, attentive at last to their wrongs 
and the possibilities of liberty. Without 
the attention of individual and collective 
minds, nothing goes forward on an earth 
so full of objects and ideas that selection 
must be forced from the outside, or de- 
liberately exercised from the inside, be- 
fore anything good or bad can be done. 
It is the business of the good man to study 
means of attracting attention to good 
causes, to necessary betterments, and to 
all that. is fair and lovely and wholesome 
‘in this distracting, distracted, and multi- 
tudinous universe.—Editorial in the April 
Century Magazine. 
Rest and Heaith for Mother and Child 
WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
y by MILLIONS OF :MOTH- 
WHILE TEETHING 
It SQ0T the 
, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
COLIC, and is the best remedy for 


OU WIN 
DIARRHGA. Soid by dr ists in every part of the 
‘world. Be sure te ack for “lize. Winslow's oothing 








botéle. 


Syrup. And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a | 


Sour Stomach 


“T used Cascarets and feel like a new man. I have 
been a sufferer from dyspepsia and sour stomach 
for the last two years. I have been taking medi- 
cine and other drugs, but could find no relief only 
for a short time. ni ad C to 
my friends as the only thing for indigestion and 
scar cee and to a we sougis nm good con- 

on. ey are very nice to eat.’ 
. Hares Stuckley, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 










Best For 
The Bowels. 





THEY WORK WHILE" siete 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 5c, 50c. Never 
sold i, bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCO, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 599 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 








| 


To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want to know. 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H. TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














ENEELY & CO. 


Uisieris heirs 
KIDDER 


A sure Asthma. 
STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 





relief for 
Sold by all Druggists, 
35 cents. 





or by mail, 
Charlestown, Mass. 





1905 14th Wear 1906 


Vaile School 
Directories 


of Superintendents, Principals, County 
Superintendents, Colleges, Normal 
Schools and Academies. 
15 Books Comprising 24 States 
Price $1.25 each, $15 a set 





| 


he | Send for Descriptive Circular 


‘A. S. BARNES 6 CO. 


[4-45 East 24th Street :: New York 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


THE, 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHE! 22 YEARS 


POSITIONS FIL I.F.D, 7,500 








31 Union Sq., New York 


BRANCH 
Steady call for teachers, Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year ; 
each. ommen 
leges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


Cllogg’s ASCICY sss 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sontine ::’crcaco 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 








16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Has good positions for good teachers with good 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY records. Send for Special Circular on Free 


Registration, HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 140 Williams Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bist. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGEN CY 
thi but if it i 
[a ae H A T sahaulsceneninadh a Hh a 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


FISHER i ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY fSA0E, “MORGAN, Mers.. 


Trinidad, Colorado. 
Colorade and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 








4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 








Box 842’ 
Teachers wanted in 





378 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September alread 
coming ry Get in line early. We can help you. ‘Address for 2lst Year Book C. J. ALBERT, 
Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. M. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | ldcat and best known in U.S. Est. 185: 
3 East 14th St., New York Joun 0. Rockwetn, Manager. , 








Schermerhorn 





TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS TYPEWRITTEN. Work promptly and neatly done. W. A. Oun- 
ningham, Box 424 Albany, N. Y. 





The Biography of 


JOEL DORMAN STEELE 


TEACHER AND AUTHOR 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Gilt Top. $1.00. 


By Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 


“A simple life-story which cannot be too heartily commenced to the reading of every public 
school teacher in America.’’—Chicago Evening Post. 

‘“*A most valuable addition to the libraries of lovers of books biographical, and specially to tho:e 
who knew, r:verenced and loved the good man.”— Elmira (N. Y.) Evening Star. 

“The record of a sterling and interestin= life; may be read with prcfit by many who are not 
acquainted with the man or his work.—Springfield Republican. 


11-15 East 24th Street, New York 


A. Ss. BARNES & Co., ead baad e 








A Successful 
Teacher’s 


Tool-Chest 


Every successful teacher has been a close 
and thoro student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the best 
counsellors obtainable—the books of those 
who have been most efficient in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


Lectures on Teaching 


By Sir JosHvua G. FitcuH. A very handsome edition 
of an educational classic. 

Chapter 1. The Teacher and his Assistants. ChapterII 
The School, its Aims and Organization. Chapter 
III. The *chool Room and Its Appliances. Chapter 
IV. Discipline. Cnaptes V. Learning and KRemem- 
bering. Chapter VI. Examining. Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. Chapter VIII. The Study 
of Language. Chapter IX. The English Language. 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Art. hapter XI. 
Arithmetic as a Science. Chapter XIl. Geography 
and the Learning of Facts. Chapter XIII. History. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. The 
Correlation of Studies. ; ° 

rd in large, clear 








Onr edition is printed from new 2 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
library cloth; the frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. Cloth; $1.25. 


Improvement in the Art of Teach- 
ing 


By 81r J.G.¥rrcH, Points out in clearlanguage the 
means by which one may become a good teacher. Also 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schools 
to-day that the young teacherneedsto SEE good teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and excellencies 
pointed out. Paper; 15 cents. 


Art of Securing Attention 


By Sir J.G.Fitcs. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the foandation of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 
greatest teachers of our time, is full of helpful advice— 
it gives the foundation principles. There is noteacher 
who will not be helped by it. Paper; 15 cents. 


Mistakes in Teaching 


By JaMEs L. HUGHES, Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
Canada. This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teavher of any published. 
In _—_, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief fauits in school management, in discipline, in 
methods, in aims, in normal] training, and how to 
avoidthem. Cloth; 50 cents. 


Securing and Retaining Attention 
By James L. HuGHES. This is the best book on this 


subject. 

CONTENTS, I, General Principles. II. Kinds of At- 
tention. III. Characteristics of Good Attention. 
1V. Conditions of Attention. V. Essential Charac- 
teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of Stimuiat- 
ing and Controlling a Desire for Knowledge. VIII. 
How to Gratifyand Develop the Desire for Mental 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. X. Training 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Suggestions 
Regarding Attention. Cloth. 50 cents. 


How to Keep Order 


By JAMES L. HuGHES. Easily the most sensible, 
practical helpful book on this subject. Here are titles 
of a few pespamese under Incentive Agencies: Fear, 
Love of Praise; Ambition; Emulation; Competition, 
Pride, Desire to Please, Delight of Co-operation, Sym- 
pathy, Delight in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 
Know, Love of Change, of Activity, of Work, etc. There 
is no teacher who will vot be greatly benefited by read- 
ing it. Paper; 50 cents. 


School Management 


By Amos M. KELLOGG. This book is entirely devoted 
to the government of a school—the most difficult of all 
schvol work, and it is filled with original and practical 
ideas on the subject. It isinvaluable to the teacher 
who desires to have his school “ well-governed.” 

1. It suggests methods of awakening an interest in 
the studies and in school work. 2. It suggests methods 
of making the school attractive. 3. Above all it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be self-governed. 
It shows how to develop self-government in the pupils. 
4. It shows how regular attendance, industry, rod cour- 
teous behavior may be secured. 5. It has been translated 
into Spanish and Japanese. 12% pages; cloth; 50 cents 


Art of Class Management and 
Discipline 

By JosepH 8S. TAYLOR, Ph.D.; Asst. Supt. N. Y. City 
Schools. A book for the class teacher. Discipline is 
always the first problem a beginner has to soive in the 
school-room. It remains a question of paramount 
— throughout a teacher’s career. Cloth; 80 
cents. 








A. S. Barnes & Company 
11-15 East 24th Street New York 
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HIRTY years ago I made my first public 
“| apres rance at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia. I was a stranger then. 
People took away specimens of my writing 
as curiosities. To-day everybody knows 
me and these specimens fill the mail cars, 
Every one of my thirty years has been a 
year of progress—both in quality and sales. 
The year 1906 is emphasizing my suprem- 
acy—MY SALES FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 
BREAKING ALL EXISTING RECORDS. 
To-day I am the oldest and still the new- 
est. Not that I was first am I best, but that 
1 am best am | first. I am the product of the 
second generation of Remington artisanship. 
My New Models represent the experience of 
the old combined with the progressiveness of 
the new. In my present form I embody all 
the qualities which have made me famous— 
plus improvements so fundamental as to 
create a new standard of typewriter work. 


Remington Typewriter 
New York and Everywhere 

















RELIABLE 


FURNITURE 


For SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES and 
OPERA-HOUSES 





Our furniture is buiit on honor and sold on 
merit. We guarantee all work to be strictly 
first class, for we employ skilled labor and 
use only the best material. Our facilities 
are such that we are able to make prompt 
deliveries of all orders. 


If you need anything along any of these 
lines, it will be to your interest, as well as 
ours, for you to write us asking for circu- 
lars and describing your wants in detail. 


OUR MOTTO —‘‘Best quality andservice.’’ 


ANDREWS 
SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
co. 


23 W. 18th St. 
NEW YORK 


—— 








OUR TIMES-10 WEEKS 15C 


Send us a trial order for 10 or more copies at 15 cents 
each for 10 weeks for a trial in your grammar grades. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 



























There was a young teacher who lived in a school, 
Her pupils were many and yielded to rule. 

When wee little fingers their duty would shirk 
She gave them all DIXON’S and set them to work. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOY 


should always have one of 


DIXON’S Gtarmre PENCILS 


to use in his school work. He will do better 
work and at the same time make it easier for 
his teacher. 


Every little helps in the school-room, and even 
the humble lead pencil may be the means of 
making everything run smoothly. 


There is a vast difference in lead pencils ; would 
you like to be introduced to the best? Then 
send 16c. in stamps, and samples worth double 
the amount will be sent you. 











JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





11-15 East 24th Street, New-York 
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Industrial Education for- 
Rural Communities. 

Neither the constitution nor the statute 
of Missou:i limit in any way what shall be 
taught in the public schools of the state, 
says State Supt. W. T. Carrington. Any 
school district, city, town, village, or 
county, may maintain as high grade 
work and have taught therein as many 
subjects as the people are willing to tax 
themselves for. All cities and large 
towns have manual training and domestic 
art science in high schools and in many of 
their grades. Much has been done in 
the lower grades of the village schools in 
hand work, looking towards the correla- 
tion of the ‘‘arts and crafts” with other 
subjects. Much of this work is gradually 


Kclloge’s ASCHCY : 





spreading to the strictly rural schools, 
just as fast as teachers can be prepared | 
to do it. 

In the one-room rural school, indus- | 
trial teaching begins in nature study and | 
develops into some form of agriculture, | 
depending on the dominant interests of | 
the community and on the preparation | 
of the teacker. In Atchison, Bates, and | 
Jackson counties, the specific end aimed | 

at is im iproven-ent in corn growing. ‘‘Boys'’ | 
Clubs’ have been organized and corn ex- 
hibits held. In St. Louis county, vege-} 
table gardening clubs have been organized. 

Hundreds of boys and girls make 
definite study of a few vegetables and at | 
Thanksgiving time bring their best pro- 
ducts to some central point to display, 
combining with Thanksgiving the popular | 
vegetable and fruit fair. In many rural | 

schools of southern Missouri, this work | 
runs more into a study of small fruits and 
berries and of poultry. In the blue- 
grass counties of central Missouri, special 
attention is given to fine stock. Most 
satisfactory results are manifest in all | 
sections of the state, growing out of the | 
agitation a few years ago for the ae 
of ‘Nature Study.” Wherever the tea 
er has exercised good judgment in Pe ne 
ing material to be used and has sought 
the co-operation of the patrons, much | 
interest is manifest. About one rural | 
school in ten is doing much that is satis- 
factory, the work being based on outlines 
in a state course of study for rural and | 
village schools and on a bulletin prepared 
by the state superintendent called ‘‘ Ele- 
ments of Agriculture for Public Schools.” 

In the high schools of Carrolton Colum- 
bia, and Springfield, courses in agricul- 
ture are given. The pupils taking these 
courses are mainly farmers’ sons and 
daughters. They learn farm mechanics, 
study soils, seeds, plants, stock-feeding, 
and breeding, poultry-raising, dairying, 
orcharding, flower and vegetable garden- 
ing. To be sure they read and study 
text-books and bulletins, but much the 
sg part of the work is by experiment 

observation in the window garden, 
in the school garden, or in the home gar- 
den and fields. What is done in a few 
first-class high schools is done with more 
or less satisfaction in scores of village 
high schools. 

Realizing that the preparation of 
teachers is the first problem for Missouri 
to solve if it would succeed in securing 
industrial training in the public schools, 
the state normal schools four years ago 
established departments of manual train- 
ing and agriculture and one year ago the 
Cape Girardeau normal school established 
the dep artment of ‘‘Domestic Art and 
Scienee” and installed a graduate of the 
Stout training school as supervisor of 
the work. These departments give such 
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itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


For quick work, cali, ’phone or wire. 
(JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Stittins 7ancxes. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time te Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank te-day 








(16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


B. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 





378 Wabash. Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Many vacancies for ay Lapedy 
ss for 21st Year Book C 


ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


| Largest | permanent clientage of any Western sone, 
|coming in. Get in line early. We can help you dre: 
Manager. 





TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


| New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 140 Williams Ave. 

| Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Coop-r Bldg. San Francisco, 17 Market St. 

| Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, #14 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 
Provices Schools of all Grades with. 


‘ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers Assists Teachers 


| in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations 


New Sore i Introductions—New Type— 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each 





4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 








Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s 


ety nd pe—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Redaced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages 


Casalogue Free—\ Ty AVIT) McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Sena for one 





A NEW SCHOOL PENCIL 


MALAY <® EBERHARD FABER *380 - NO°2 





NO. 380 ‘‘MALAY’’ PENCIL. CONTAINS AN 
EXTRA FINE, HIGH GRADE LEAD. SSPE 
CIALLY ADAPTED FOR DRAWING :: :: 

ROUND SHAPE YELLOW POLISH 
SAMPLES TO TEACHERS UPON REQUEST 


EBERHARD FABER New York 





- ggeenesna will confer a favor by mentioning THe ScHoot JourNaL when com-- 
municating with advertisers. 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 


Ask Statiener. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS=<= 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 





The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New Yerk- 
Works; Camden, N.J- 
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courses as are given in the best manual 
training high schools in the country and 
in addition supervise the work of the 
training schools in their respective de- 
partments and thus plan with the student 
teachers lessons that may be taught in 
the public schools and test them. 

There are difficulties in developing this 
work, the most serious of which is to 
secure directors and supervisors with 

ractical and well-matured notions of 

ow the work should be given in a normal 
school. It is believed, however, that 
progress in this work has been fast 
enough. Like many innovations, it 
meets with opposition sometimes from 
those who should be interested in it. It 
grows upon the people and is taking hold 
of them. 

Missouri can not point to any brilliant 
examples of work accomplished in giving | 
‘Industrial Education in Schools for | 
Rural Communities,” but it can point | 
with pride to the work of the normal | 
schools, more especially to the equipment | 
in the Cape Girardeau normal school, in | 
preparing teachers for rural industrial 
teaching and to the well-nigh universal | 
favorable reception with which it has met. | 

Before much was undertaken in the | 
rural schools, the state school department, | 
the state board of agriculture, and the 
state agricultural college, co-operated in | 
creating a demand for it among the far- 
mers at their institutes. The legislature 
responded to this demand, not by requir- 
ing agriculture to be taught, but by re- 
quiring all applicants for first grade, | 
local, and all state teachers’ certificates 
to pass an examination in elementary 
agriculture and manual or domestic train- | 
ing. The next step will be to make such | 
requirements apply to all grades of cer- | 
tificates, and the appointment of a deputy | 
state superintendent to give his entire 
time to industrial education. 


Meeting of Secondary Teachers. 


A meeting of the principals of secon- 
dary schools of California was held on 
March 10 at the university of California. 
The meeting was called by the professors 
in the department of education for the 
purpose of conferring with the high school 
men, in order that a uniform system of 
making the high school work preparatory 
for the university might be devised. 

The meeting was opened by President 
Wheeler, who said in part: ‘Hitherto 
there has been no interrelation between 
the commercial schools and the univer- 
sity. Our aim is to get the commercial 
teachers to reach a common understand- 
ing regarding the teaching of commercial 
subjects in the schools and the relation of 
those branches to the university curricu- 
lum. We gather here to get an under- 
standing of the main factors in the prob- 
lem confronting us. It may be necessary 
for us to meet several times to get results.” 


Carlisle Indian Graduation. 


At the graduating exercises of the Car- 
lisle Indian school, Carlisle, Pa., diplomas 
were presented to thirty academic grad- 
uates, and to a class of eighty, the new 
industrial certificates. The latter were 
issued this year for the first time. The 
ceremonies included expositions of the 
work of different trades. A graduate in 
printing gave an explanation of the 
printer’s work. A young harness maker 
showed how to cut leather. A carpenter 
explained how he had made a door of five 
panels, which he exhibited. A_black- 
smith demonstrated his skill with anvil, 
hammers, and horseshoes. Several young 
Indian girls were measured and fitted by 
an Indian dressmaker on the platform, in 
view of several thousand spectators. A 
laundress gave a good idea of her occupa- 
tion, and the demonstrations closed with 
the mixing of a batch of bread by a young 
woman who had mastered housekeeping 
and its manifold duties. The showing 








made a highly favcrable impressicn upon 
the audience. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY 
f d tell i i if it i 
etait kee DMT SSIS Sete 


you about them 
RECOMMENDS 


and recommends you 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 





is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


that is more. Ours 





AGATE & MORGAN, Mers., Box 842, 


COLORADO-TERRITORIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY oAte, oko: Mere: Bor din 


Colorado and Territories at $65 to $125 per month. Register now. 





TEACHERS’ TESTIMONIALS TYPEWRITTEN. Work promptly and neatly done. W. A. Cun- 
ningham, Box 424 Albany, N. Y. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Vinita, 1. T.; Enid, 0. T.; Winnebago, Minn.; Kansas City, Kansas; 
Aberdeen, So. Dakota; Valley City, No. Dakota; Pendleton, Oregon; Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

COMPETENT teachers for Schools. 

Sni Write for terms. 





Positions for COMPETENT teachers. 
Manual free. We want a representative in every state in the Union. 








Oldvat and best knownin U.S Est.1855 
Joun O. Rockwetr, Manager. , 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14:h St. New York 





Schermerhorn 





We want con.petent teachers to fill vacancies in all 
sections of the United States; more especially in 
the Northwest, where wages are the highest. If 
cretenvals prove unsatisfactory, we return enroll- 


TEACHERS! ATTENTION ! 
ment fee. rite for information and blanks, 


INTER-STATE TEACHERS’ EMPLOYMENT BUREAU 


Billings, Montana 













Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. 
A. convention in San Francisco, July 9-13, 06. 

Only line under one management, Chicago 
Excellent service every mile 










to California. 






and every minute. 

It's the cool way in summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the sky through New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

It's the picturesque way. You may see the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, the world's greatest 
scenic wonder. 

You may visit Southern California. 






















You eat Harvey meals, the best in the 
West. 


You travel on a safe road, a dustless 


Along the 
historic 
Santa Fe 
Trail a 
Grand 
Canyor 
Arizona 






road and a comfortable road. 

Special Excursions on certain days, via 
Grand Canyon, personally conducted. 

The round-trip rate: Only $64.50 from 
Chicago—$59.50 from St. Louis—$52.00 
from Kansas City. Tickets on sale June 
25 to July 7, 1906. Liberal stop-overs 
and return limits. 

Ask for N. E. A folder and “To Cali- 
fornia Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 
















Address G. C. Dillard. Gen. Eastern Agent, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry . 377 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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FOR SCHOOL and PERSONAL USE 


TRY ( Drawing Inks, Eternal Writing Ink, Office 
Paste, Taurine Mucilage, Photo Mounter 
Paste, Drawing Board Mucilage, 


4 
HIGGINS Etc., Etc. 


and learn what’s what in inks and adhesives for school, library, office and 
home work. Take them with you on vacation and thus avoid cheap 
quality goods, and at the same time learn their merits for permanent use. 
The Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing Inks, and Refined Special Adhesives 
are of the very highest class and are the Standard of the World. Color 
card of Drawing Inks and Descriptive Price List mailed on request. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON 


Home Office and Factory: 271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN. N.Y. 











SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacurers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 














RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 

Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 
The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
vz strong cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
€ bock, are easily in every respect the best and cheapestlow-priced 
Ar—collections inthe market. 40 Miuveralsin good case, for $209. 40 
aS rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 

= for $3.50. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘' Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 














INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY **iass°"” 


MASS, 
Henry M. Patucrps, Vice-President 
Wm. H. SarGceant, Secretary 


Joun A. Hatt, President 
Wm. W. McCuenca, 2d Vice-President 

December 31, 1905 
- $19,082,953 SURPLUS © © « « « $3,366,374 
36,716,579 INSURANCE IN FORCE .. 195,058,250 


ASSETS .-. . .. 
LIABILITIES . .. . 


Since its Organization the Company has Paid to its Policyholders in : 
DEATH GLAIMS.. . $29,750,572 ENDOWMENTS MATURED .. . $4,847,531 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1905, $1,012,177 





The Biography of 


JOEL DORMAN STEELE 


TEACHER AND AUTHOR 
By Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Gilt Top. $1.00. 


“A simple life-story which cannot be too heartily commended to the reading of every public 
school teacher in America.”’—Chicago Evening Post. 

‘A most valuable addition to the libraries of lovers of books biographical, and specially to those 
who knew, reverenced and loved the good man.”— Elmira (N. ¥.) Fv2ning Star. 

“The record of a sterling and interestin ‘life; may be read with pr fit by many who are not 
acquainted w.th the man or his work.—Springjield Republican. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., : - - 41-15 East 24th Street, New York 





Pears 


Don’t simply 
“set acakeof soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
than 
mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 


mean more 


trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 




















BEST DICTIONARIES 


English-German and German-English 
Fluegel-Schmidt-Tanger, . 
2 vols., half leather, $5.20 
Thieme-Preusser, 2 vols , balf leather, 
boundin one, 4.25 
French-English and English-French 
Clifton & Grimaux, 2 vols., halfleather, 
each volume, 4.70 
Spanish-English and English-Spanish 


Lopes y Bensley, 2 vols, bound 1m one, 
half leather, 7.00 


BEST 
facilities for supplying 
American German 
English BOOKS Italian 
French Spanish 
Putzger’s Historischer Schul-Atl ts. 
cloth, 1.00 


With English Introduction and 

German-tinglish Glossary. Clotb, 
net. $1.25. Mailing price, 1.40 

Schmidt, Shakespeare Lexicon. 2 vols. 
alf mor. (In English). Net, 8.00 

Thorndike, Educational Psychology, 
Cloth, net $ .50. Mailing price, 1.63 
Vietor, German Pronunciation. Cloth, 0.80 


JUST OUT 


STIELE’S Large Hand-Atlas of 
Modern Geography, New Edition. 
100 Maps and Index, half mor., 15.00 


Catalogues Free Correspondence Solicited 
LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


E-tablished over Fifty Years 
11 East 17th St., New York City 




















ES Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth, $3.00. 
904 pages. 
IRD 110 colored illustrations. : 
272 black and white illustrations, 
00 THE IDEAL NESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 














At Home 
By Mall 
through the Sprague 
system, the original. 
Prepares for the bar 
and for success in 
business or public 
life. Plan approved 


municating with advertisers. 


i) ee 
\ 
e A Au : Al) 
by judges and educators. Successful graduates every where. 
Liberal Terms, Special offer now. Catalog free. 


The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 
474 Matestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Readers will confer a favor by mer- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 





AG tetera yn 








